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in lotsof4cans _ 
or more. 


Alfalfa Honey--¢ cents a poun 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decO1”? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 


} Department 
Editors. 











OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
E. WHITCOMB, Txos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M, DooLITTLE, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MAson, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EvuGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
nrer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


(Gs~ If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

NotTe.—One reader writes: 
“IT have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 





Alfalfa 
Honeys 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 





Extracted Honey FOr sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


‘ 


Honeys 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 
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Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 7% cents per pound; 
4 cans or more, 7 cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
You 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. Thecans are 
two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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a. 





The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 


> 





(Tuts CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, ye sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, aud Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are haud-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. * 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe ‘* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a present! 


the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact repres 


this beautiful knife, as the “ Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Pren 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.%.) We will club ' 


Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, Chi 


&@ Please allov >bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 





If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so 
tunate as to have one of the “* Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifi 


; c What more lasting memento could 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister toa brother, or a lady toa gentleman, the ku 
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The Wisconsin Convention was held 

yveek Wednesday and Thursday. There 
was a fair attendance and a good meeting. 
e officers were re-elected, and they are as 


sident, N. E. 
Huffman; 


France; vice-president, 
secretary, Ada L. Pickard; 
easurer, Harry Lathrop. 

Next week we will have more to say about 
later we expect to publish a short re- 
the proceedings, including the papers 

were read. 

a 


Adulteration. — Som- 
imbulist opens up his January contribution 
e Progressive Bee-Keeper by saying: 


“Sommy” on 


One’s faith in humanity as well as one’s 

ance on one’s Own senses receive a very 

stinct shock on opening the American Bee 
al for Dee. 5.”’ 


After some racy comments upon the Chi- 


ivo Tribune article and cartoon, he says: 


In this famous or infamous article, as bee- 


pers are apt to brand it, one complainant 
‘] know of no place in Chicago where 
can purchase a pound of pure honey.”’ 
or Chicago! Little ‘‘one hoss”’’ Missouri 
wns can beat that. 


Proceeding then to quote that genuine 


may be told by the brown coloring, he 
nents: 
hat a fine excuse for a ‘‘ little more sleep, 
tle more slumber” along about the time 
remove supers; what a grand inducement 
e extra-fancy comb-honey producers! 
\fter years of contriving and weeks of 
to secure unblemished sections, only 
issured that they are not genuine! Too 
avast amount of maneuvering, and 
iny sleepless nights might have been 
id this information but reached us 
On the other hand, what a crumb 
rt is this knowledge to the slovenly, 
bee-keeper. The company of anti- 
scrapers may confidently expect new 
for if the brown coloring around the 
indication of genuineness, the same 
with a propolis-debauded section 
nstitute # Surety. 
erusal of the Tribune article it will 
r some bee-keepers to believe that 
moves, 
= 


Watering Bees in Winter is little prac- 
scountry. In Germany some bee- 
msider it 


I 


K it 


very important, while 


needless if not injurious, 
Illustrierte Monatsblaetter, 
eright. If the bees 
lied, thick, or 


pl, of 
have 
they 


honey 
tough, 


may 





suffer without water. It their honey is late- 
gathered, or such as contains a fair propor- 
tion of water, then water is superfluous. The 
water in honey varies from 10 to 25 percent. 
If there is 18 percent or more, that is all the 
water the bees need, even in the time when 
breeding begins. under- 
the supply of water. 
Outside of the cluster they 
than is needed for 


Besides, the bees 
stand how to increase 
uncap more honey 
and this 
atmosphere. But 
candied or thick 


immediate use, 
attracts moisture from the 
if the honey be « , then water 
in sufficient degree is not attracted from the 
atmosphere. 

i hae 


The Robber Spotted,.—A peasant came 
one day to the Cadi to complain that his hives 
had been robbed. ‘‘Come to me to-morrow 
with your neighbor,’’ said the Cadi. Next 
day at the appointed hour, the peasant ap- 
peared with a number of the villagers. 

** Imbecile!’’ said the Cadi; 
know any better than to 
worthy people here? Don’t you see that the 

that your hive has yet a cluster 
of bees on his turban ?”’ 


“didn’t you 
bring all these 
man robbed 
At this one of the men 
quickly put his haud to his turban, and—was 
arrested on the spot.—Prak. Wegweiser. 
te 


A Honey-Lie Correction.—Mr. Newton 
Bawn, of Iowa, has kindly sent us a clipping 
written by Mr. J. Triggs, who, unfortun- 
helped to keep in circulation the old 
lie about the manufacture of comb honey. 
The correction is as follows: 


ately, 


ARTIFICIAL COMB HONEY. 


A short time ago we incidentally 
to the manufacture of bogus comb honey, 
and, judging from the many letters we re- 
ceived, we made a mistake in assuming that 
any such honey is made, or could possibly be 
made, and so our readers will please under- 
stand that there is no such fraud practiced, 
and that we never said there was. The bee- 
men unite in saying that it is a mechanical 
impossibility to make an artificial comb, fill it 
with an adulterated sweet and so to seal up 
the cells that such fraud could not be readily 
detected. 

At the same time, we have before us the 
statement of an expert of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington—Mr. Chas. Saylor, 
of Des Moines, Ia.—in which he refers to this 
matter as though such bogus product were 
actually being made. The bee-men can now 
go for him, and convince him as they have us, 
that he is in error. 

The item which drew forth the criticism 
was prompted, not so much by what we had 
read and heard of this frafid, as by the char 
acter and quality of a lot of honey which we 
bought about that time. Assuming that this 
lot of honey was the pure-quill product of 
the bees, we wonder what the moral condi 
tion of the members of the hive must have 
been to have produced such an abomination, 
when it looked so very tempting. They must 
surely have been foragers on strange grounds 
and eaters of forbidden fruits—revellers among 


referred 





the bloom of skunk cabbage, henbane and rag- 
weed, distillers of the nectar from malignant 
and deadly types of the vegetable kingdom 
Maybe their queen was dead, or the regular 
workers on a strike and the drones tried 
their hand. Anyhow, not knowing that the 
bees made that honey, the poetic sentiment 
with which we have always invested the bee 
is knocked into smithereens, and, hereafter, 
it, like the ox or the pig, is of the earth, 
earthy. 


Undoubtedly, Mr. 
rank 


Triggs got hold of some 
honey—perhaps 


honey. Of course, all 


some sour, spoiled 


pure comb honey is 


not of the finest flavor, as any one knows who 


is at all familiar with honey. But just be 


cause a certain honey does not suit one’s 


palate, or is rank from any cause, that is no 


good reason for saying that it was manufac 
tured by machinery, etc. 

We think we’ll turn 
Saylor 


over the Mr. 
mentioned, to Mr. 


Chas. 
of the De- 
Agriculture, and give him the 
bee-keepers’ full 


sJenton, 
partment of 
permission to ‘sail into’’ 
him in the way he deserves. 

a 


Carbon Bisulphid as an Insecticide 
is the title of Bulletin No. 145 sent 
8S. Department of 
Carbon bisulphid has come 


Farmers’ 
out by the | Agriculture 
into prominence 
among bee-keepers as an insecticide superior 
to sulphur, having along with its other claims 
for recognition the very important one that it 
This 
bulletin is probably the best thing of the kind 


destroys eggs as well as wax-worms. 
in existence, and it will be well for those in 
terested in the matter to obtain a free 


from Washington. 


copy 


The following description of its liquid 


properties is interesting and instructive 


The liquid is one-fourth heavier than water, 


its specitic gravity being 1.20 at the freezing 
temperature of water. It is very volatile, 
evaporating with great rapidity when freely 


exposed to the air. The rapidity of evapora 
tion depends mainly upon the area of the 
evaporating surface and the temperature of 
the liquid and the air. It may be retarded by 
mixing the liquid with various substances, 
and is wholly prevented by covering the su 


face of the carbon bisulphid with a layer of 
water, which, being lighter, floats easily on 
top, just as kerosene does upon water. The 
rapid evaporation of the liquid takes up a 


heat. Ifa little be 
burning 


large amount of poured 


upon the hand, a sensation will be 
experienced, which, however, is due, not to a 
burning, but to a cooling process, a8 may De 


perceived by touching the spot with the other 
hand. No harm need be feared from vettir 
it upon the skin 

When perfectly pure the kul has an 
acrid taste and a rather sweetish, not un} 


leas 
ant, ethereal odor, quite similar t that of 
ether or chloroform Pure carbon bisulphid 
is completely volatile, and will not injure or 
stain the finest fabrics. Even when poured 
directly upon food-stuffs their edibility is not 
at all impaired, and all trace of the odor dis 
appears quickly upon free and full exposure 
to the air. The ordinary commercial article 
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however, has a slightly yellowish tinge due to 
its impurities, which also gives it a rank, fetid 
odor that is extremely obnoxious. These im- 
purities add to its poisonous qualities. When 
the impure article is used, some slight residue 
may be left after the evaporation of the 
liquid. For this reason this grade will stain 
goods, and it should not be poured upon food- 
stuffs, though its vapor will do them no harm. 

Liquid carbon bisulphid is not at all explo- 
sive, so there need be no fear of handling it, 
provided the cans are perfectly tight. It is 
best kept in an out-house where there is no 
fireand where it isdry, so that the cans will 
not rust and allow the vapors to escape 
through leaks. The liquid boils at 115 degrees 
F., but a few degrees higher than the tempera- 
ture of the human body. One volume of the 
liquid is said to give 375 volumes of vapor 
upon evaporation. * 

As a vapor, it is 2.63 times as heavy as air, 
and so can be poured from one glass to an- 
its 


other almost like water. Understanding 


weight, it will easily be understood why it is 
directed to have the vessel containing the 


liquid above the combs to be disinfected, and 
that the 
tom. The first effect of inhaling the vapor is 
giddiness, and upon the first feeling of giddi- 
the open air 
to breathe, the ill effects will soon pass off, 


vapor will be more dense at the bot- 


ness if one immediately gets to 


while death may ensue if the vapor is inhaled 
for a sufficient length of time. 
desire 


If one should 
in a room with the vapor a 
few minutes it may be safely done by 


to remain 
resort- 
e 

ing to the following device: 

A large paper bag (20 quarts or more) is 
tied tightly around a short piece of tubing of 
glass, rubber, or metal, inserted in its mouth. 
When inflated, the bag contains sufficient air 
to enable one to respire into it for several 
minutes without discomfort. Being very 
light, it ean be carried by the tube in the 
mouth, thus leaving the hands free for any 
work desired. 

Of course it is understood that the vapor 
must be confined to be effective, and the 
amount of vapor needed depends much upon 
One 
pound of liquid bisulphid to each 1000 cubic 


the closeness with which it is confined. 


feet of space, which is equivalent to 1 part of 
will, if the vapor be 
destroy insect life in a few 
and the same result will follow in 75 


vapor to 90 parts of air, 
properly contined, 
seconds, 
minutes if there be one part of 


parts of air. 


vapor to 254 
The weaker the vapor the longer 
the time required. 

‘*Carbon bisulphid is put up in tight tin 
drums holding from 1 to 50 
It may be purchased in small quan- 
tities of any druggist, at from 25 to 35 


cans or iron 
pounds. 
cents 
per pound; ”’ and at a very much less price by 
the quantity from wholesale dealers or manu- 
facturers. 

To destroy ants with this drug, trace the 
ants to their nests, make one or more holes in 
the nest with a stick or 
hole 1 or 2 
then close the hole immediately by stepping 


into 
ounces of the liquid, and 


iron bar, pour 


each 


on it. 

It should be emphasized that bisulphid of 
carbon is a dangerous explosive if the least 
spark of fire should tonch it. 

a. 
Working for Wax and Honey.—A. 
Maujean gives in the Revue Eclectique a plan 


by which he gets a crop of extracted honey 


and a considerable quantity of wax, which he 
thinks costs His 


from 


him nothing. extracting- 


combs are spaced 1°; inches center to 


center, and are left in the hive till sealed over. 
Then they are cut down to 1 inch in thickness, 


yielding considerable wax. 


T 





t Weekly Budget. § 





Out or No. 1.—Unfortunately we have run 
out of the first number of the Bee Journal for 
this year, dated Jan. 2. We wonder if 
of our readers, who do not preserve them for 
binding, would not like to send us that 
If so we will 
of the song, 


some 


copy. 
send them in exchange a copy 
* Buck wheat Cakes and Honey,”’ 
of the 
Bee Journal will write their name and address 


if those who return to us that number 


with pencil on the first page before wrapping 
for mailing. 
- 

Mr. Geo. W. 
Co , Calif., as follows. when 
sending a short report of the recent California 
con vention : 


BRODBECK, 
wrote us Jan. 25, 


of Los Angeles 


‘California bee-keepers have been appre- 
hensive of another dry year, as the rainfall up 
to the present has been below the average, 
and up totwo days ago we had no rain for 
over two months. The past 24 hours, though, 
has brought us a fall of 1.32 inches, with a 
prospect of more, consequently we feel some- 
what relieved.”’ 

~ 
ORGANIZED.—We learn from Mr. 
E. F. Atwater, that the Idaho State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association was organized at Parma, Jan. 
18, with the following officers: 
F. R. Fouch; vice-president, W. 
general manager, E. F. 


IDAHO 


President, 
F. Schull; 
Atwater; secretary, 


Miss B. M. Petersen. Membership fee, $1.00 
a year. 

Success to the new Idaho Association. 

Mr. Frep W. Mera, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
gave us a pleasant call last week. He had 
been on a business trip to Wisconsin. The 
firm of Fred W. Muth & Co. has dissolved 
partnership, and hereafter it will be ‘‘ The 


Fred W. Muth Co.,”’ an incorporated concern, 
with an authorized capital stock of 310,000, 


about a third of it being fully paid up. Mr. 
Muth himself will manage the _ business, 
which means that it will be well managed. 


Handling bee-keepers’ supplies and honey will 


be the business of the new firm, as it was of 
the old one. Their prospects are exceedingly 
bright. We wish them all suecess, which 


they will certainly have, as they 
for business. 
- 

‘* THe TrutH Asout Honey ”’ is being pub- 
lished in various newspapers throughout the 
land. The first to come to our desk contain- 
ing the Chicago Association committee’s re- 
port the Wood County Reporter, of 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 


The next we received was 


was 


Agricultural Ad- 
vertising, the sparkling monthly that 
tunately published Mr. John M. Stahl’s 
foolish manufactured comb 
honey, which we reprinted on page 803 (1901). 


unfor- 


paragraph on 


In addition to giving ‘‘The Truth About 
Honey” in full, Agricultural Advertising 


had this editorial utterance, which shows that 


its heart is still in the proper place: 
Agricultural Advertising has received a 


score or more protests from honey-producers 
the country over who object to the strictures 
laid upon the honey-trade in a paper read be- 
fore the National Agricultural Press League 


are pushers 





and printed in the November Agricult.:, 
Advertising. 

Agricultural Advertising takes off its ‘\q; 
and apologizes to the wardens of the busy | ve 
Personally they are the salt of the earth, «nd 
we believe they never made a pound of ar‘ ifi 
cial comb honey in all their days. 


THE AMERICAN GROCER—the leading peri 
odical devoted to the grocery trade—in its 
issue for Jan. 29, had an illustrated article 
written by Mr. W. P. Root, an employee o{ 
the A. I. Root Co., counteracting the effect of 
the manufactured-honey misrepresentativ: 
and trying to set the grocers right on the 
subject of comb honey. It was well done 
Every bee-keeper or other person who can in 
fluence the publisher of any paper to give the 
truth about comb honey to its readers wil! be 
doing a good thing. 
- 

Mr. W. A. Pryat, of Alameda Co., 

wrote us as follows, Jan. 21: 


Calif 


‘The weather around Christmas was as fine 
as any summer weather we ever had in this 
State, with the exception that some of the 
mornings were a trifle sharp. But the weather 
was just grand. 

We are having nice rains at last. Crops 
are in splendid condition here, and the pros 
pects are good for an abundant harvest.”’ 


Mr. Pryal also wrote us that his oldest sister 
** Ella,’ died Christmas morning, lastly of 
pneumonia. She wasa very bright person, a 
teacher of a dozen 
artist in coloring 
acter. 


years’ service, a gifted 
, and withal a beautiful char- 
Mr. Pryal will have the sympathy o 
allin his bereavement. 


- 

THE CuicaGo DaiLy News.—After reading 

that the Daily News had published * The 

Truth About Honey,” as mentioned on pag 

51, a subscriber to the Bee Journal 
as follows: 


wrote us 


‘“*T am glad to see your good report « 
the Daily News. I think I will subscribe for i 
when my time is out on another Chicag 
daily paper. Why should the News not get 
some fresh subscribers from bee-keepers 01 
the strength of its attitude toward them / ”’ 


We believe that bee-keepers should patro! 


ize the papers that treat them right. Edit 
Smith, of the Chicago Daily News, would 


doubt be pieased to hear from the bee-kee; 


ers, not only with their subscriptions for 


paper, but a letter of encouragement ani 
thanks for his treatment of them would 

appreciated. The editor of a daily newspape 
has no easy job, especially the editor tha 


wants to do the right thing. 


=> 


Not a ‘* FLinG.’’—One of our valued rea 
ers says this in a private letter 


‘*T am sorry you made that fling at 
editors who enjoy showing themselves off 
their own papers.’ ”’ 


Why, bless you, that wasn’t intended as 
‘**fling,’’? at all, unless it was a fling at 0 
selves as well. Wasn't our own picture 
the American Bee Journal last spring or su 
mer, in connection with two other bee-papé 
editors? And, once upon a time, we hia 
reproduction of our homely phiz shown 
of a bee-veil. and used it in connection wil 
the word * Editorial’ at the head of t 
partment. But, say, we hope our reade?s for 
gave us at the time, and have not laid 
against us. We must admit it w: 
modest thing for us to do, and we p: g 
ourselves we wouldn't do it again. But. th 
we do and say lots of things that afterw.rd" 
find would better have been left undo: © 4! 
unsaid. But we are not perfect yet. A 
dear reader ? 
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(Continued from page 23. 
The Relation of Bees to the Orchard. 
[| will discuss the subject, under three 


he ads : 

First, Bees and the monilia fungus ; 

Second, Bees and pear-blight. 

Third, Bees as pollenizers. 

Bees are certainly intimately con- 
nected with the orchard, both in health 
anddisease. Taking uptke first sub- 
ject, 1 think Ican give you something 
new. It is probably the least impor- 
tant of the three matters which I shall 
take up, but it is the newest. Iam 
quite well satisfied from observations 
made during the early part of the pres- 
ent summer that bees are largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid distribution of 
the peach and plum rot fungus. They 
are not the only culprits connected 
with that distribution. Wasps and 
soldier-bugs and several other punctur- 
ing insects are also concerned in the 
matter,and the wasps and the punctur- 
ing insects the ones which usually 
make the openings, especially in per- 
fectly sound fruit. However, bees 
rapidly follow in the punctures by 
other insects. In Juneand July hun- 
dreds and thousands of bees may be 
seen swarming over the early-ripening 
peaches and Japanese plums, and in 
going over rotten fruit they carry the 
spores into the wounds made by the 
wasps and_ soldier-bugs, and into 
weather-cracks. The peaches cracked 
open badly by the wet weather this 
year. Oldmixon was the worst in 
Maryland, but even varieties like E]l- 
berta make a great many weath :r- 
cracks. Into these cracks the bees 
penetrated. They even ate large holes 
in the fruit. I have seen a hole large 
enough to hold three bees inside of it, 
and even on gathering the fruit, they 
were so busily engaged that they were 
still at work inside the hole. 

I have endeavored to follow up this 
subject a little more closely, and tried 
to find out how much the monilia fun- 
gus could spread without the aid of 
bees, and investigation showed that it 
was able to spread without the aid of 
insects; in other words, it does blow 
by the wind, and gets about in that 
way. Icovered trees with mosquito- 
netting, and also branches, and thought 
perhaps I might be able to prevent the 
spread of monilia with mosquito-net 
protection, but was not able to do so 
entirely. I somewhat reduced it, how- 
ever, showing that the bees are active 
agents in the distribution of monilia. 

Taking up the second subject of bees 

id pear-blight, we may say tiiat bees 
are very active agents in the distribu- 
ti f pear-blight. In order to under- 
fully, however, the exact part 
ees do play in the distribution of 
pe light, it will be necessary to go 
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very briefly over some other points 
concerning this disease, and to give, 
in fact, the life-history of the pear- 
blight bacillus through the year. 


In the first place, we have three 
methods by which the pear-blight germ 
enters the tree: First, through the 
blossoms, resulting in what is com- 
monly called blossom-blight, to distin- 
guish it from the other methods of 
communication of the disease ; second, 
through the tender tips of growing 
twigs; but either blossom-blight or 
twig-blight may run down on thelimbs 
and trunk; and, third, blight may 
enter directly into the fleshy bark of 
young trees. 

The latter is comparatively a rare 
method, in fact by far the greater num- 
ber of infections are directly through 
the blossom. 

Now, of course, it is only in blossom- 
blight that the honey-bee is concerned, 
and furthermore, all insects which 
visit the pear and apple blossoms and 
quince blossoms are more or less con- 
cerned in the matter of distribution on 
the blossoms. I may say also that other 
insects than the honey-bee are largely 
instrumental in the distribution of 
pear-blight on the twigs, and we have 
scarcely been able to find a direct, nor- 
mal method of introduction of the dis- 
ease in the twigs without the introduc- 
tion of some mechanical or insect punc- 
ture. Beginning with the spring of 
the year, the disease breaks out on the 
blossoms. Ordinarily, trees donot 
have the blight very badly until they 
come into bloom, and this, as I said be- 
fore, is mostly due to its distribution 
by bees and other insects which visit 
the flowers and are the main factors. 
The pear-blossom is a very open one 
and is very extensively visited by a 
whole list of insects. I started out to 
get a list of insects which visit pear- 
blossoms, but when I reached the num- 
ber of forty, I gave it up. Nearly all 
the flying insects—the bee being most 
active of all, but even beetles and 
wasps, and occasionally even a hum- 
ming-bird (the latter of course not be- 
ing insect)—visited the pear-blossoms 
and carried the disease along. 

The blight begins on the blossoms 
in early spring; then during the sum- 
mer we may havetwig-blight clear into 
September. The disease runs down on 
the twigs, and in the great majority of 
cases dies out. The disease works in 
the bark and as a rule finds the tree, at 
some time during the late spring and 
summer, a little too dry and tough for 
it to take hold of, and it dies out. Oc- 
casionally infections, however, keep 
running down on the twigs, get into 
the fleshy bark, and keep on working 
slowly till fall. After this season of 
the year, the trees are so moist that 
those germs will not dry out but will 





live over winter, resulting in what I 
call ‘‘hold-over blight.’’ It stands 
zero weather perfectly. In the spring, 
those hold-over cases start off when 
root pressure begins and when the tree 
is forced full of sap. In some instances 
in the South, very active changes go 
on in these hold-over cases during mild 
winter weather, but in the Northern 
States they don’t have time todo much 
damage. The virus runs out on the 
sides of the tree and drops down. I 
saw some very fine cases in the moun- 
tains of Virginia last spring. The 
flies and wasps and other insects swarm 
on the exuding sap, and as the blos- 
soms open they fly from that to the 
opening blossoms and start the infec- 
tion for the next year. 

Bloom-blight, then blight running 
on the branches, then hold-over blight, 
then re-infection next spring on the 
blossoms. When it is started on the 
blossoms, it is carried like fire. Now, 
as I started to say a moment ago, you 
would like to have the authentic proof 
that the bees carry pear-blight. I 
worked long and patiently on this 
problem for threeor four years. In the 
first place, the great abundance of 
blossom-blight leads to a suspicion, at 
least, that we have here some normal, 
effective method of distribution. There 
is some regular way about it, and we 
shall see what that method is. In the 
second place, the disease begins in the 
nectaries. The germs of the pear- 
blight are found growing and multi- 
plying in this nectar. I determined 
this mostly by artificial infection. By 
taking pure cultures of the pear-blight 
germ and touching the nectary witha 
camel’s hair brush, I started the pear- 
blight off. It requires no puncture. It 
is the only point on the tree where the 
germs enter normally without a punc- 
ture. The nectar has no shield or cuti- 
cle over it to keep out the germs. 


Now my first acquaintance with this 
relationship of bees to pear-blight 
came about something like this: When 
I had succeeded in isolating the pear- 
blight germ, I immediately tested the 
validity of my cultures bya series of 
experiments with a camel’s-hair brush 
on some blossoms, and I inoculated 
and labeled a number of blossoms 
around the lower part of a pear-tree on 
the Agrictural Department grounds at 
Washington. I spent a good deal of 
time actually watching those blossoms 
growing, and of course here came the 
bees right in front of me, and as the 
germs began to grow in the nectaries, 
they began to visit my infected blos- 
soms, andI saw them fly from these 
over the trees to the other blossoms. I 
captured two bees, caught them in the 
act of visiting the infected blossoms, 
and taking them into the laboratory 
made plate cultures by the method in 
which we ordinarily isolate bacteria, 
and succeeded beautifully in isolating 
pear-blight germs from the mouth- 
parts of the bees. 

In other words, we actually caught 
the bees in the act, and this was re- 
peated a number of times and in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Now it seems 
as though we had matters pretty well 
proven. My trees that I had infected 
came down beautifully with pear- 
blight. The clusters all came down 
which I had infected and labeled, and 
a large number of others all around the 
tree. 

The question then was as to what 
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other methods of distribution the pear- 
blight germ might have, and I set 
about with quite an elaborate series of 
experiments, to find out the truth of 
the matter. The main question was 
whether the pear-blight germ was car- 
ried by the wind. If it could be blown 
by the wind, it would not make any dif- 
ference whether the bees carried it or 
not, but it was not blown by the wind, 
it became a matter of considerable im- 
portance. So, having gone through 
one spring in Washington, I moved up 
to western New York and passed 
through another spring the same year. 

A gentleman near Brockport, N. Y., 
very kindly turned overa small orchard 
to me in which I could start a small, 
artificial epidemic of pear-blight. We 
inoculated about 6 or 8 trees, and about 
eight or ten small branches on each 
tree. Before inoculating them, I cov- 
ered a large portion of the tree with 
bags of various density, mosquito-net- 
ting, cheese-cloth and paper, reasoning 
that by covering the trees with mos- 
quito-netting, if the disease is blown 
by the wind it would certainly blow 
through the mosquito-netting and 
appear under the bags. 

The disease gradually spread from 
my centers of infection, but in no case 
did the disease get through the mos- 
quito-netting, although a large percent- 
age of the clusters broke down, on the 
trees that were infected, outside of the 
mosquito-netting. We inoculated blight 
in the bags and kept it in; we inocu- 
lated it outside, and kept it out. 

Now, in further support of the view 
that Ihave taken that pear-blight is 
not borne by the wind, we have two 
important facts: The first is that pear- 
blight virus is always a sticky mass, 
which cannot be blown by the wind. It 
is a gummy material that can readily 
be carried by anything that touches it, 
but not by the wind. The second fact 
is that the pear-blight germs on drying 
rapidly die. In ordinary orchard con- 
ditions, a few days after the twig dries 
out the germs die. Sothat pear-blight 
germs are not lying around promiscu- 
ously. We have no evidence whatever 
that we can get infection in any other 





way. SolI think you will be willing to 
accept my proposition, that bees are 
active agents in carrying pear-blight 
on blossoms, and that the blight is not 
carried by the wind. . 

Now we have been giving the honey- 
bee such a bad record that it is with 
great pleasure that I turn to another 
phase of this subject. Very early in 
this work, the question came up in my 
mind, if the honey-bee was doing this 
unfortunate work, what was its func- 
tion on the blossoms? ‘The question 
came up, Are our pear-blossoms of 
such a nature that they required this 
insect fertilization by the bees? Sol 
started out to determine the relation- 
ship between the bees and the fertiliza- 
tion of the blossom. The result wasa 
long series of experiments lasting over 
three years. 

On account of the limited time, I 
shall have to state very briefly the re- 
sults of this pollenization work. In the 
first place it came out that most of our 
pears, asa result of careful hand-pol- 
lination on tests, are sterile to their 
own pollen. Cross-pollination is char- 
acteristic of our orchard fruits. It is 
perhaps not true of peaches and 
quinces, but as far as apples and pears 
are concerned, cross-pollination is a 
necessity. 

By trying a large number of experi- 
ments, I concluded that insects were 
the largest agents in cross-pollination. 
The blossom of the pear is not of the 
type of wind-fertilized blossoms, but is 
distinctly of the insect-fertilized type. 
Now this matter is so complicated that 
it will be impossible, in the short time 
at my disposal, to go into the details 
of fertilization. ‘To make the story 
short, we may say that from the bio- 
logical standpoint, the bees are doing 
their normal, natural work in visiting 
the pear and apple blossoms. The 
blossoms are for the bees to pollinate, 
are developed by insects, and the in- 
sects have been developed in correlation 
to them. It is a normal, biological 
process, the visiting of orchard fruit- 
blossoms by bees. The bees are there 
performing their proper function. 

Now the question is, Is the honey- 
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bee to be looked upon as useful « 
injurious? Do its beneficial effects 
equal its injurious effects ? When there 
is no pear-blight about, it is easily de. 
cided in favor of the usefulness of 
bee, but when there is an outbreak of 
blight, it isa rather hard question to 
decide. 

There are no doubt times when pear. 
blight is rampant in an orchard, wher 
it would be better not to have 
honey-bee or any other insect in t 
until the blight is past. On the other 
hand, from the standpoint of the bee. 
keeper, it can be said that in most 
cases wild beesand other insects would 
do a large part of the work, both good 
and bad, without the honey-bee, so that 
we could not get rid of the infection of 
the blight even if we do dispense with 
the presence of the bee. 

I feel satisfied that in the Eastern 
United States the honey-bee must be 
looked upon as a useful element in the 


the 
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orchard. I have an apiary in my own 
orchard. The people in California 
have had some terrific outbreaks of 


pear-blight and are very much con- 
cerned over the matter, and they have 
reached the conclusion that they can 
dispense with the honey-bee as an 
orchard pollenizer; that their Bartlett 
pears will set all the fruit that is neces- 
sary, without insect fertilization. | 
have never investigated the subject in 
California. My only knowledge of the 
case is due to my observation of Cali- 
fornia fruits. There are so many seed- 
less Bartlett pears from California that 
it looks as if they were necessarily self- 
pollenized, and there may possibly be 
some truth in their views that their 
pears will set without cross-pollination. 
In that case, it moves the thing a lit- 
tle against the bee, and if pear-blight 
is rampant in an orchard, it would cer- 
tainly be desirable—at times at least 
not to haye bees about. 

In conclusion, I may say that I have 
had just barely to touch upon matters 
of extreme importance that should re- 
quire an evening for their discussion, 
but I am prepared to defend my prop- 
ositions by further explanation, if you 
find it necessary. M. B. WAITE. 
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lo the wide-awake and intelligent bee-keeper it has been 
evident for some time that we had reached a critical period in 
the history of our industry, and while space will not per 
mit me to define the conditions that confront us, to the ob 
servant reader and the California bee-keeper this undoubtedly 
will not be necessary. Recognizing the prevailing conditions 
and the danger ahead, the bee-keepers of Southern California 
met last October and organized a temporary association for 
the purpose of co-operating in marketing their product. 
he lines and methods so successfully demonstrated 
by the California fruit-growers. 


along t 


\ Central organization was effected, which selected 
board of nine directors, composed as follows: G. S. Stub 
blefield, W. T. Richardson, M. H. Mendleson, G. W. Brod 
heck, E. A. Honey, F. M. McNay, H. C. Williamson, D. 


\. Wheeler, and W. W. Bliss. 


action, result of which was the selection 
following committee: . Prof. A. J. Cook, J. F. McInty: 
F. McNay, with power to select others to aid in the 
zation of local associations in every county and section. 

The Redlands bee-keepers have been the first 
their banner to the breeze, with the selection of \ 
Williamson as president. When these local associati 
completed they will be asked to select a delegate 
in Los Angeles for the purpose of organizing a pet }' 
Central Exchange, composed of a specified number oi 
tors of their own selection, and who will then s1 
and conduct the business of the local associatior 
the prospective plan for the utilization of the selling 
of the fruit-growers. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year res 
G. S. Stubblefield, president; J. F. 
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retary and treasurer. Executive Committee: F. Mc- 
en Barnett, T. F. Arundell. Vice-Presidents: Geo. 
lbeck, for Los Angeles County; H. E. Wilder, for 
County; Major G. F. Merriam, for San Diego; 
vlendleson, for Ventura; H. C. Williamson, for San 
no; E. A. Honey, for Orange; and Delos Wood, for 
sarbara County. 
yropriate resolutions in memory of Robert Wilkin, 
chton, and J. R. Crow, were presented, followed 
hing remarks by Prof. Cook and others. 
genial face of “Rambler” Martin was missing, with 
juiries in regard to his Cuban projects. 
following I1 members represented gooo colonies of 
F. McIntyre, M. H. Mendleson, Emerson Bros., 
lerriam, J.-McClure, W. B. Whittaker, Dr. D. W. 
Delos Wood, T. F. Arundell, T. O. Andrews, and 
\ndrews. 
amendment to the constitution increasing the mem- 
fee to one dollar was carried, thus entitling one 
bership in the State Association and in the National 
tion; 48 names will thus be enrolled on the latter, so 
for California! 
fter a harmonious and interesting session, on motion 
nsiderate action of Mrs. J. F. McIntyre, the Association 
ned (to meet next December, during ‘the meeting 
Southern California Teachers’ Association, thus secur- 
benefit of reduced railroad rates. 


is Angeles Co., Calif. 
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The Tent-Canvas and Tin Hive-Cover. 


BY T. F. BINGHAM. 


lhe tent-apiary probably solves the much-written-about 
cover. Bee-keepers need not be told that material from 
s which grows by its ability to absorb water from the 
ind earth does not lose its affinity for water even years 
seasoning, when atmosphere or other conditions favor 
rption. 
lt is practically useless to try to keep bee-hives from 
mpathizing with the air surrounding, and within them, 
in a dry or damp climate. 
With the present high price of good lumber, economic 
siderations would not seem to justify further experi- 
ts with wooden hive-covers. No hive is complete with- 
outside cover that will protect the hive proper against 
and rain. Painted wood costs more if of choice and 
ble kinds than tin, and is of no comparative value. 
was one of the factors leading up to the canvas tents 
he photograph. Lightness, however, was the great in- 
to their adoption. 
lat my apiary has had no other covers than the tin 
id canvas sides since leaving the cellar last April is 
ce that it can be used. 
may he further observed that such tents are a great 
re in handling when necessary; they weigh’ sot more 
four pounds, and are very easy to manipulate. Of 
my hives are not like any others in use, but any 
ving a tin top and a narrow curtain around it to 
wn over the sides would do away with all warping 
so much written about. 
e interior of my hives are practically solid and would 
the out exposure as well as any, but I use the 
arrangement because I think it pays. The top 
f is an: unplaned pine board 1 inch thick and 
es square. The tin roof is formed at the sides like 
re tin pan, by turning down the edges 1% inches on 
sides. This tin is fastened to the board with nails 
through the rim into the edge of the board. The 
th I use is the common tent-cloth used in tents for 
etc. It is split in two lengthwise and cut into pieces 
ough to go loosely around the hive, and sewed 
so as to form a tube or bag with open ends. It is 
into or on the cover with strips of lath long enough 
good corners. This lath secures a shallow chamber 
he top of the hive 34 inch high—dead-air space. 
frame of lath or pieces the length of each side is 


to the lower edge of the canvas, so it will drop 





loosely over the interior or main hive. No paint is required 
if the tin is good enough so it will not rust. if the tin re 
ceives a coat of oil every spring it won't rust, and will not 
absorb the sun’s heat. 

It seems strange that some of those bee-keepers that 
have had trouble with combs melting down in the sun have 
not tried unpainted tin for a roof, or even sides of tin. Tin 
does not absorb much heat from the sun. It is a thousand 
times better than any painted wood or iron. A tin-covered 
hive would not only be moisture-proof, but sun-proof, and 
about as cheap as choice lumber. 

Clare Co., Mich., Dec. 9, 1901. 
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No-Drip Shipping-Cases—How to Prepare Them. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


A bee-keeper who was at my place in 1900, when | 
was putting no-drip shipping-cases together, said I could 
put two together in less time than he could one. He con 
sidered these cases a great nuisance on account of the time 
it took him to make the paper tray and nail in the cleats 
or strips the right distance apart in the bottom. If the 
paper is heavy enough it can be shaped into a tray over a 
board in the way that has before been described. But with 
the kind of paper that has been sent out with some of these 
cases of late, it will not, after being formed around the 
board, stay in shape long enough to place it in the case. 
This can be overcome by using a wet or damp cloth to press 
and form the paper around the board. But I now practice a 
much quicker and easier way. I have a board of such size 
that it will just easily fit down inside the cases, the corners 
on the lower side are slightly rounded and made very smooth 
and the sharp edge of the whole corners are made smooth 
with fine sand-paper. The corners, except slightly on the 
bottom side, are not cut off—simply smoothed. Insignificant 
as the details may appear they are important. 

To put the paper in a case I lay a sheet down on the 
table and lay the board, rounded corners down, on the top 
of it so the paper will project evenly all around it. I then 
raise the paper up and hold it tightly against each end of 
the board. The paper and board are now placed over the 
case, and with the board the paper is pressed down to the 
bottom of the case. These trays can in this manner be 
placed in very rapidly, and no matter what kind of paper 
is used it will stay in position. Simple as this seems, there 
is a knack about it, as some who may spoil a few dozen 
sheets of paper and spend a few hours’ time in learning will 
be ready to acknowledge. 

To nail the strips the right distance apart in the bot- 
tom. I use two, strips the length of the case, these being 
marked to show where the center cleats should be nailed 
I first nail in the two end cleats, then place in the center 
ones, and then lay in the two long strips on top of them, 
one on each side, and the marks on these show iust where 
the center cleats should be nailed. A very short-handled 
hammer makes the nailing of these much easier, as does 
starting the nails or staples in the cleats before they are 
placed in the case. 


PUTTING UP SECTIONS OF HONEY FOR THE HOME RETAIL TRADE. 


The visitor mentioned was also interested in the way 
I put up section honey for retail trade. I have for many 
years sold several thousand pounds of honey each season in 
small amounts. Part of this is sold at the apiary to people 
who call for it, and part of it is carried to customers who 
reside in towns near my home, many of the latter taking 
a whole case of comb honey each fall, and where a full 
case is taken I usually furnish a tight and convenient case to 
keep it in. But at the house and in town a good deal is 
sold to persons who buy but a few sections at a time, and to 
furnish a regular case for a few sections is of course out 
of the question, and sections are, unless one knows how. 
very difficult to wrap and tie up in paper so the honey will 
not get broken and mashed up when it is carried for % 
number of miles over rough country roads. 

The way I first did to insure these small lots carrying 
safely was to take as many sections as might be ordered 
and set them up close and evenly together on a table, then 
over their tops I would lay a thin piece of wood—usually 
a discarded separator—then very small wire nails would 
be driven down through these thin strips on top into the 
section: 3 nails were driven through into each section, the 
whole then turned bottom side up and another strip nailed 
on the bottom side in the same way. These separators, or 
whatever might be used, were then trimmed or cut off 
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even with the sections, which could now be wrapped up in 
paper to keep out dust. If the package was kept right side 
up the sections would carry as well and as safely as they 
would in a case. 

I practiced this plan for a number of years before making 
what might be called skeleton crates to pack small lots in. 
Aside from the work of making them, which is small, the 
cost of these crates is insignificant. The end-pieces were 
made out of cheap lumber one or one-half inch thick—it did 
not matter which—and were just the size of the outside meas- 
urement of the sections to be put in them. For instance, 
with standard sections these end-pieces would be 4% inches 
square. All the bottom or sides there were to these crates 
was one piece 1% or 2 inches wide. I generally used pieces 
of common building lath. The bottom piece was nailed 
on so it would be ir the center, and the side pieces were 
also nailed at about the center of each side, and no top was 
used, unless it was to go an unusually long distance, then 
another piece of lath was nailed over the top after the sec- 
tions were placed in. 

I used to make these crates of various lengths, to hold 
from 3 to 12 sections. I also used these crates for years, 
their advantage over the plan first described, being that 
after the crates were made it was quicker and easier to put 
the honey in safe shape to be carried, for all there was 
to do was to put the sections in a crate, and then tie up 
the whole in paper, the same as one would any package. 
But the method I now practice is far superior to either of 
these. Sections of honey can be done up simrlv with twine 
and paper so it will carry practically as safely, and any 
where, as it would in a regular case. 

3efore describing how this is done I wish to say that J did 
not discover how to do it—the man who showed me how 
to do up sections in this way was one who came to the 
apiary to buy a few sections, and*it may be of interest to 
some to know that I made him a present of a 24-pound 
case of fancy clover honey, and the next fall I sent him 
another case. I tell this because it shows what I think of 
the plan. 

Suppose we want to tie up 12 sections; a stout piece 
of twine is laid on a table, and six sections are set on top 
of it up close to each other, so the string will be under 
the center of each. The sections should of course be ex- 
actly even with each other. The string is now brought up 
over the center of the tops and six sections tied together. 
The only secret of success about this method is to use strong 
twine and tie them together tight. Six more sections are 
tied together in the same way. The two rows are then set 
close together and a string tied around the outside of the 
whole. This last string should be tied so it will be about 
at the center, or midway between the top and bottom of 
the sections. If only six sections or less were to be done 
up, after being tied as first described, the first string should 
be tied around this one row. 

If the sections of honey have been produced without 
using separators, care should be taken to select some for 
the ends, one side of which the comb did not come out 
quite even with the wood, or the strings would mar and 
damage the outer face of the end section. 

I have known sections tied up in lots of twelve in this 
way to be carried 20 miles over rough roads and without a 
section moving out of place. 

Smaller lots of one row done up this way are practically 
as safe to carry as one solid section of the same size would be. 


Southern Minnesota. 


Bees and Grapes, and Shooting Birds. 
BY “OLD GRIMES.” 


Well, Mr. Editor, there is that John Hardscrabble with 
his picture and his broad-brimmed hat, and that good old 
smile in the American Bee-Keeper, and just as natural and 
good looking (not handsome, by any means) as when he and 
I were boys together. John always had that sunburst look 
on his face, and so happy. 

But I never thought John would take to bee-keeping 
and religion. Bee-keeping is surely a new wrinkle, and as 
to religion and being a deacon, why, John, how did you 
get in, anyway? It is surprising. 

Well, Mr. Editor, when John was married to his first 
wife he lived neighbor to me, and a right happy couple 
were they. A nice little wife, a nice little farm, and all 
paid for, and that meant a great deal in those days, didn’t 
it, John ? 

Well, John had a little vineyard, too, and we came near 





having a quarrel over it. You see, John came over to 
house one morning rather hot in the face, and, said he, 
here, Mr. Grimes, your bees are eating up all our gray 
“Do tell,” said I, “but, John, let’s not get hot about it; 
go over and see about it.” 

And what do you think we found? About five 
on his hundred vines. 

“Why, John,” said I, “it will take those five be 
long time to eat up all of those grapes. 

““Why, Grimes,” said he, “just look at this whole cluster 
every grape full of punctures.” 

“But, John, you do not believe that a few bees made 
those big holes, do you? You just watch out early in the 
morning and you will find that the linnets and other birds 
are puncturing your grapes; and, of course, when the j 
begins to run, the bees go for it, and I am surprised 
there are not more bees here.” 

My explanation looked so reasonable that John cooled 
down considerably, and said he would watch out for those 
linnets. John was an honest chap, and in a few days he 
came over and said, “Brother Grimes, I will have to 
up; there are more birds than bees after my grapes, and 
now I am going to shoot the pesky things.” 

For the next week or two, or until the grapes wer 
harvested, there was a shot-gun fusillade over at John’s every 
morning. 

I knew it would do no good to talk to him while in his 
destructive mood, but after the grapes were all off to mar 
I went over one evening.and we had a talk. _ 

I said, “John, how did you come out with your grapes 
birds, and the shot-gun?” 

“All right, I guess,” said John. “I shot an everlasting 
number of linnets, orioles and sich.” 

“And, John, you missed some, I suppose?” 

“Yes, we can’t hit every time. Yes, yes; but I did not 
go to see how many.” 

“John, how much did you get for your grapes?” 

“Well, times are awful dull, and there is a big crop of 
grapes, and prices are low, so I got only 3 cents for them.” 

“Now, John, do you think if the birds had been let 
alone they would have destroyed 100 pounds of grapes?” 

“Well, neighbor Grimes, that is a hard question to an- 
swer; but the fact is, it does not seem as though the 
would.” 

“And now, John, how much ammunition did you use? 

“Why, goodness. I had not thought of that; I guess 
used about $3 worth.” 

“And, John Hardscrabble, in order to save $3 worth of 
grapes you fired away $3 worth of powder and shot. Vou 
furthermore killed some of our best friends. Then, you kn 
the Bible says that you must give the birds a portion of th 
crop. it is by right theirs.” 

“Why, neighbor Grimes, I never thought of it in that 
way. I do not believe I will fool away any more ammu 
nition that way.” 

“You see, John, I had some experience in that 
myself. You know king-birds catch bees, and I shot lots 
of them around my apiary. One year I was afraid they 
might catch my young queens when on their wedding-flight 
But, after all, nebody has ever proved that they catch 
queen-bees; besides, my queens mate now just as we 
when there are numerous king-birds as they did wl 
used the gun. I really think a few king-birds do ver 
little harm to a large apiary, and for every bee they 
I have no doubt they catch some other insect that is n 
friend of man.”’ 

But now, John Hardscrabble—I suppose I ought 
call you deacon but it sounds so queer—I am gl: 
know that you are prospering, but until I hear from 
shall wonder and wonder how you happened to take uj 
keeping. 

And then, deacon in a church—you must have fall 


John. 
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Introducing Queens with Tobacco-Smoke— Other 
Important Matters. 


BY FRANCISCO BROWN. 








Yr 


There is something wrong with the tobacco met 
introducing queens as mentioned in the Colorado con 
report, on page 601 (1901). I have introduced a great 
queens with tobacco-smoke, and have yet to lose n 
one. Last season I introduced 40 that came in thr: 
ments by mail, three to five days en route, and wer: 
duced to various conditions of colonies, some just 
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be the aim. 
ng-tongued there is some factor we do not understand. 
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ss to five hours, others queenless three, four or five 
hile there were seven or eight colonies that had 
ueenless several weeks. Some colonies were very 
some very weak, and all grades of bees from the 
hybrids to pure Italians and blacks. I speak par- 
y of this lot as they were received during an ex- 
honey-dearth, when all colonies in the apiaries (there 
hree apiaries of about 100 colonies each that the 
were distributed among) were worked un to the rob- 
tch, and one to two hours’ work at a time was all 
ild do before robbers forced a stop. 
queens were introduced just at dark, by first going 
and smoking the colonies to which they were intro- 
with a few puffs of tobacco-smoke in the entrance; 
ver was removed, another puff given, and the queen 
wn on the combs followed with a puff of smoke, 
he hive closed. Fifteen to 20 minutes later I went 
| and gave each colony two or three more puffs of 
o-smoke in at the entrance. 
his is the Henry Alley method, and has been in use 
irs. I used it fully 15 years ago. Mr. Alley uses a 
be smoker especially adapted for the business. I use 
1mon Bingham smoker, starting fire with dry rotten wood, 
¢ the box well up, and then drop in about a table- 
nful of Bull Durham smoking tobacco, and shake it 
among the wood well. If there are many queens to 
duce, add more tobacco when the odor of the first 
W eak. 
am well aware that much has been said on this sub- 
but its value is worth repeating. Queens cost money. 
1 an extensive acquaintance among bee-keepers I know 


xreat many queens are lost in introducing them. The usual 
ly-cage 


method (shipping-cage method, I should say) 
from being any where near a universal success. 


LONG-TONGUE BEES THE AIM. 


Mr. Gill considers long-tongue bees (in the same paper) 
Right you are, Mr. Gill, or at least if not 


One of the largest yields of honey I ever had, and the largest 


x 


nearly double of any in the whole yard (and three 


irds), was from a colony whose queen kept only five or 


Langstroth frames full of brood, say 30,000 cells of 


} 


id. There were plenty of other colonies in the yards 


had 10 to 12 solid frames of brood for weeks, but 


en it came to the honey crop they gave only 80 to 120 
inds each, while the one colony, singled out above, gave 


10 


pounds of comb honey. 
Kach year for three years that one colony has given 


to 100 pounds more honey than the general run of good 
lonies. The one pity is that the queen will not transmit 


‘extra qualities to her daughters, notwithstanding a num- 


of trials. They are hybrid-Italian crossed with extra 


ks or Carniolans, are not robbers and so don’t steal, but 


honest gatherers. 


On three occasions I have removed the queen with a 


irame of brood to another colony and introduced a pure 
talian queen, thus I know that the bees live longer than the 
rage. Who can tell why this is? 


BREEDING BEES FOR HONEY-PRODUCING QUALITIES. 


lor years we have been told to pick out our best col- 

breed from—the one that gave the biggest yields. 
what have we got in most instances as the results? 
vhat we might have known we should get if we had 
ed to study it out—a lot of colonies with all varieties 
lds, from zero up to big yields; no uniformity except 


> by a fortunate chance. 


he gist of the matter is, breed from a queen that comes 

irom good, average yielding stock, and that trans- 
uniformity to her daughters; then breed from those 

ters that show a general uniformity of good, average 
and go upward by degrees, not by one leap. 

must confess that I have been led astray by the 
dea of breeding from the extra-big-yielding colony, 
a result I have continually to be culling out worth- 
ens that run so far below the general average yield 
: of their sisters go above it. We cull out the poor 
i then think next year surely we will have all good 
start with—we shall be on the upward tendency— 
when new queens come on to replace the old ones 
swarming, we have the same old troubie—lots of 


me backwards. 
a small apiary of a dozen or two colonies it does 


‘ 





not show much, but take it in a large apiary, and several 
apiaries combined, the sporting back is too plainly seen. 

What is the remedy nearest to hand? Record-books and 
pedigreed queens. We may not be able to know about the 
drones—it may not be needed so much—but we must know 
that a queen will transmit her qualities uniformly good, let 
them be only a good average for a starting-point. 


Pedigrees should be sworn to, and breeders should be 
required to furnish queens that give a general uniformity of 
results. 

Dick, Tom and Harry rearing and shipping queens has 
certainly deteriorated the quality of the bees in many an 
apiary throughout the land. There are many good, re- 
sponsible breeders that can soon furnish a record and pedi- 
gree of their stock, and we should patronize them. Florida. 








The “‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





SELLING HONEY BY THE CASE VS. WEIGHT. 


Suppose Burnett & Co. buy 2100 pounds of honey. It 
arrives—weight short—and they go before a jury to recover 
their rights. We have a general idea of what their chances 
would be. Now suppose again: They buy 100 cases ot 
honey, to be cased according to Colorado rules. 
When it arrives, short just as many pounds as the 
other lot was, would they stand as well before the jury? 
I suspect there are many jurors that would say: “Things 
must not be drawn too fine in this rough-and-tumble world. 
These commission chaps bought 100 cases and got 100 
cases. Let ’em be satisted.” My suspicion may be wrong— 
but if it is, it is valid all the same, providing the commis- 
sion men share it. They will not favor a change which 
they think damages their legal standing. It would be nice 
to save the long and fussy job of finding the exact weight, 
in each case of a car-load of honey—but—. ’Spects there'll 
have to be an “Honesty Department” in each bee-paper, and 
every bee-man a subscriber first. Pages 819 and 822. 


FOUL BROOD IN MICHIGAN. 


For 402 foul-broody colonies to be scattered through 206 
apiaries appears quite singular. Looks as if the disease in 
Michigan had taken a sudden and rapid march in all direc- 
tions; and as if but few apiaries had been infected more 
than a few months. Why thus, if so? One would expect 
206 infected apiaries to yield at least a thousand infected 
colonies. 

The general ignorance of apicultural needs and rights 
comes in very badly here. Clean out the disease in your 
locality and directly you are in bad odor, and accused of 
being a bad neighbor. Not only those who had a few neg- 
lected bees, but those who didn’t have any bees, side against 
you. Page 823. 


GLOSSOMETER FOR MEASURING TONGUES. 


While every one is thinking and talking long tongues, 
some supply firm ought to offer Cook’s Glossometer for 
sale. Still I think it has weak points which some future 
instrument may remedy. A mere smearing of sweet will 
quickly become too thick for the best satisfaction. Also, if 
you will observe very closely a bee’s ligula operating in a 
state of nature, I think that you will join me in saying that 
the bee values, and perhans decidedly needs, some surface to 
one side of which the finger-like ligula tip can be flipped against 

one smooth surface at right angles and extreme distance 

not being favorable. Too much like picking up distant grains 

of wheat with the tip of your finger. We are too prone to 

forget that the bee cannot suck honey exactly as a boy would 

suck cider through a straw—has to coax it up some other 
way. Page 4. 

ACORNS AND QUEEN-CELLS. 
Many of our Pin Oak and Yellow Oak acorns are no 


bigger than a queen-cell, dear Boss. You just quit now 
from leaning across the ocean and punching your Australian 
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Perchance some of 


Page 3. 


oting-stick !” 


sunching more. 


your 


peed 


4 CO-OPERATIVE UNION AMONG BEE-KEEPERS 


Wish I could second Prof. Cook’s desire that the farmers 
form a co-operative union (trust, under a mild name) and 
get better prices. Can't do it. If farmers form a trust polit 
‘al men now engaged in trying to bring the great trust 
evil under control, will get right out from under, and all 
hopeful opposition to extortion will collapse. Just now the 


people are being helplessly scooped of multi-millions on their 


al and their sugar and their oil and their transportation 
rhis done for no service or reason at all except the con 
scienceless power of the scoopers. Flour, and everything els 
ecessary to life, is likely to suffer in the same way unk 
help is found quickly rhe trust method, | freely grant, 
a millennial method; but the Millennium is not here yet 
Leaving your watch and money on a post by the roadsid 
will be all right in the Millennium—won'’t do now. Com 
bines could be wholly beneficent—at present sure not to bi 
\ second reason why I cannot do it, is that the farm 
ers themselves are not up to the moral level that would be 
required to make it safe. Next to flour the potato is ci 
ilized man’s food. Owing to a short crop it is expected 
people will pay twice the usual price for potatoes for the 
next five months. <A trust with all the supply under cont 
would easily get three prices instead of two. It would be 
simply and flatly wicked to do it; but it would be done, and 
the average farmer would approve. Alas, it’s only when 
somebody else takes /iis dollars for no reason except th 


brutal power to take them, that the 


sin in devouring! Page 4. 


average man can see any 





Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


(The eg may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answerthem here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.] 





Running an Apiary with But Little Increase. 


1. I wish to run my apiary with but little increase. What 
would be your plan to that end ? 

2. I had thought of destroying most of the queens 2 out 
the time basswood comes in bloom; then about the time gq ueen- 
cells are ready to hatch destroy all but one. Then the progeny 
of this new queen would be ready for the fall flow. Then, 
again, I had thought instead of killing, caging her. If I do 
that and put her cage between the frames, would the worker- 
bees feed her ? 

3. If I do that, 
of superseding her ? 

t. If in either case, either killing or caging, would the 
bees be likely to fill the combs with honey as they hatch out ? 

Iowa. 


would they start queen-cells with a view 


ANSWERS—1. I hardly know how to answer your question. 
There are so many different plans and combinations of plans, 
some of which would be best under some circumstances and 
some under others. One plan that I followed with much sat- 
isfaction, so long as I had some one on hand at all times to 
watch for swarms, was a plan originating, so far as I know, 
with G. M. Doolittle. When a swarm issues, cage the clipped 
queen and put her in the hive. About 5 days after the issuing 
of the swarm destroy all queen-cells, or at least all sealed cells. 
Ten days after the issuing of the swarm destroy all queen- 
cells and liberate the queen. Inthat way you can prevent in- 
crease entirely, if you so desire, and I got good crops by it. 

2. The first plan you mention might work all right, but it 
would be well to go slow till you know. Unless you are un- 
usually good at finding queen-cells you would miss a cell in a 
good many cases, then out would come a swarm with a virgin 
queen. Possibly a modification of the plan might suit you. 
After removing the queen, wait till the first young 
hatches, which you will know by listening for her piping in 
the evening, beginning to listen LU or 12 days after removing 
the queen. The next morning after hearing the piping, de- 
stroy all cells, paying no attention to the young queen. That 
ought to end all swarming andthe plan would have the ad- 


queen 


| 
| 


vantage over your plan, that you would be sure of your q) vey 
hatching all right, and you would be likely to average a be ‘ier 
queen than if you arbitrarily chose one of the cells. The " 
ing plan you mention I tried, but it was not satisfactory 
me. I think others have liked it better. 
3. When the queen is caged, you may count that the bees 
wil] almost certainly start queen-cells. 

4. Yes, to a large extent. 


a 


Honey on Foundation—New-Style Section. 


1. Is it the usual thing that comb-foundation honey 
for 5 cents a pound less than that made without foundat 
as D. H. Metcalf says on page d5Y ? 

2. Whatis the new style of section that he tells about 
which bees will build combs more true and perfect than 
foundation furnished them ? SUBSCRIBER 


ANSWERS.—1. I think that the usual thing is that « 
honey built upon foundation will sell for more than that 
out foundation. It is possible some one may have used b: 
foundation, or done something else to make his honey unac- 
ceptable, but as a rule I think that the highest prices are 
tained by those who use foundation. 

2. I don’t know; and I am skeptical about bees building 
more true and perfect without foundation than with it. 


i. 


Early Detection of Foul Brood. 


1. Proceeding on the McEvoy plan of curing foul brood, 
are the bees confined while they are kept on the ‘* starters 
the first four days, or are they allowed to fly at their will ? 

2. How can one detect the disease in its incipent stat 
It seems to me that it would be difficult for an amateur to 
detect it until it had made a considerable progress. For in- 
stance, if only a few of the larvz in a full comb of brood are 
affected, one might have a big job to find them. I will need 
to be on the lookout as soon as the hot weather comes, for th 
development of the disease among my bees, and what I feel I 
am not fully posted on is the method of detecting its appear- 
ance. If I can get informed on these two points I feel conti- 
dent the disease will not get much of astart in my apiary. 

OHIO. 


ANnsweErs.—1. They are not confined. If they were to be 
confined, there would be instructions to that effect given with 
the treatment. 

2. You are right; it is not only difficult to detect the dis- 
ease in its incipient state, but impossible. You'll have to wait 
till the larve are very much dead. 


- See 


Hand-Fertilization of Queens. 


Inclosed you will find a paragraph that I copied froma 
report of Nelson W. McLain, apicultural agent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who made experiments with bees at 
Aurora, Ill., in 1885. I have looked through other reports 
of the Department of later vears but could not find anything 
further on this subject, which, if itis practical, would be a gre 
thing for bee-keepers. 

If you think this ‘s worth publishing in the American bee 
Journal, you are at lrberty todo so. It might lead to further 
experiments among the younger bee - keepers, who might mak 
a success of it. 

In Mr. McLain’s report he tells of experiments mad 
trying to fertilize the larva, and also when the queen is just 
hatched, but he met with no success, except in the latter cast 
which you will find in the inclosed article. 

I hope to hear more on the subject through the Bee Jou! 
nal. MINNESOTA 

The paragraph from Mr. MecLain’s report reads as follows 

When the virgin queen was 6 days old orgasm occurred, 
the evening of the seventh day we removed her from the h 
placed drops of the male sperm upon the vulva as she was he 
downwards, by gently grasping the thorax between the thum) 4! 





finger. The instant the male sperm was pressed from the tes!cs 4 
seminal sack of a mature drone upon the excited and distended 
a it was curious to observe the effect. The action of the x vl 


and vulva resembled that of young birds while being fed. 1 was 


the reaching up after the seminal fluid, and an action of 
resembling the opening of the mouth and swallowing food. 
| seminal fluid as could be obtained, by the - yor method « 


| from three or four drones, was utilized aud readily absorbe 


queen, after which her wings were clipped, and she was 4d! 
a frame covered with bees and returned to the hive, and the we 
Up to this time her appearance and actions were ' 


liberated. 














pa) 


| 
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een. The next morning, 12 hours after exposure to the 
iid, her abdomen was distended, and her appearance and 
all respects were those common to fertile, laying queens. She 
ng about slowly over the combs, and peering into the cells, 
4 hours afterwards she had 400 or 500 eggs. In due time the 
irvee appeared, and at this date (November 13) worker-bees 
erable numbers are being hatched. We then reared two 
rom the eggs laid by this artificially fecundated queen, in 
colonies, and as soon as they were hatched I clipped their 
nd when orgasm appeared they were treated as before 
.and in three days one laid a few eggs in worker-cells: The 
the appearance and action of a fertile queen, but has laid no 
the lateness of the season forbids advantageous continuance 
periments. 
swER.—The success claimed by N. W. McLain in fer- 
, queen by hand was well known in bee-keeping cir- 
i the fact that the thing has never been repeated by him 
me else, in all these 16 years or more, gives some 
or the belief that no such success was ever attained. 
rts success in three cases. If you should succeed three 
do you think you would then drop the matter entirely ? 


ooo 


Perhaps Suffering From Bee-Paralysis. 


‘ly 6 colonies of bees are all dying out, apparently, of a 

se with which I am not at all acquainted. A bee will 

out of the hive, and other bees will gather around 

d seem to trimit. There is no show of anger by any of 

but sometimes a strong bee will rise and fly off with one 

ise diseased bees, but which is sometimes able to fly very 

‘ Thousands seem to die daily. Can you tell me the 
and remedy ? ARKANSAS. 


\NSWER.—Most likeiy the trouble is bee-paralysis, which 
subject please look up in your text-book. Unfortunately, you 
not get a great deal of comfort from such consultation, for 

ny remedies have been given, some of them vaulted as sure 
res, but’ further trial has not confirmed the belief in their 
The fact is thatin many cases the disease disappears 
self, and then whatever remedy was used last has the 


t 


consequence in the North that it need not give aay uneas- 
ness, in the South it is sometimes very destructive. Among 
the remedies offered are changing the queen; spraying the 
combs with salt water, or a solution of carbolic acid and 
water; and transposing the colony. The taal named is one 
of the latest offered, and it is just possible it might be worth 
while totry it. Simply let the diseased colony change places 
with a strong, healthy one. The ‘A BCof Bee-Culture.” 
while saying ‘* we know of no reliable cure,” gives the trans- 
position treatment and says: 

‘The rationale of the treatment seems to be that the bees 
of the ordinary colony having bee-paralysis are too much dis- 
couraged to remove the sick ; as a consequence, the source of 
infection—that is, the swelled, shiny bees—are allowed to 
crawl through the hive at will. But when the colonies are 
transposed, the healthy, vigorous bees of the sound colony 
carry the diseased bees entirely away from the hive. The 
sick and dying being removed the colony recover.” 


>_> _- 


Prevention of Increase. 

I have 25 colonies of bees that I run for section honey. I 
don’t want any in¢rease, and will not have any empty hives 
for the swarms that may issue. How should I manage them 
to get best results? What should I do with the swarms? 
Would [ gain anything by uniting two colonies in one hive, 
in the spring, thereby having some hives for the swarms ? 

‘TENNESSEE. 

ANSWER—I don't know enough to say for certain what 
plan will bring the best results. Here’s one plan that might 
be worth trying: Have all queens clipped, and when a swarm 
issues remove or kill the old queen. A week later begin lis- 
tening each evening for the piping of the young queen. When 
you hear her piping, go the next morniug to the hive and 
destroy all queen-cells, paying no attention to the young 
queen. Two weeks later look to see if brood is present, and if 
not give them a queen. 

Yes, it might be well to unite in the spring any that are 























I redit of the cure. While the disease is generally of so little | not tolerably strong. 
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Reliable Incubator 


factory hatch. If you put the chicks intoa 
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Please mention Bee yournal when writing, 


~ B Went Like Hotcakes 


\ Nebraska customer when ordering a new 
of our fine Alfalfa honey in 60-pound 
said: ‘*The last I got went like hot- 
"So it does. 





all their bees. My 


I hope we will 
the coming year. 








quarters in bad shape, 
the most of them through. 

Bees did not work on the alfalfa last summer, 
as it was so very dry that it did not even bloom 
very much excepting on bottom land. 
have a good honey-flow 


Report for 1901. 


and follow instructions, you are sure to get a@ satis- I commenced last 


other things every po I have twenty-eight colonies packed for win- 
ter. I use the 8-frame dovetailed hive, 


Lincoln Co., Ont., Canada, Jan. 15. 


The last two years the 
almost an entire failure, some haying lost 
bees went into winter 

but I hope now to get 


I have been a constant reader of the Ameri- 


spring with nineteen 
colonies of bees, secured 1715 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, and a quantity of comb honey 
i received over $165.00 


the box is light 
weight, or has 
{cast]) iron in its 
blood, the dis- 
ease often proves fatal. 
Even when the victim 
pulls through it will hive 
a pock-marked appear- 
ance. The STEEL PLATE 
MAIL BOX is perfectly immune to this 
disease. Made only by the 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 






HERBERT FREAS. 





Bee-Business Almost a Failure. | owvvvvvrvvvvvVv ve 


Please mention Bee sournal when writing. 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1902, printed in colors, 
illustrates and describes 50 Varieties of Poultry; 
gives reasonable prices ofeggsandsioc!. Many hints to 
poultry raisers. Send 10¢ in silver or stamps for this 
. noted book, i. H. GREIDER, Floria, Pa. 


51D8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


bee-business has been 








Poultry Paper.—3 months’ trial subscription 










M people might do well if they would can Bee Journal for years, and could hardly | and book, “Plans for Poultry Houses,” 10 cents. 
yur er this honey, or basswood, and sell it. It get along without it. H. H. McGuern. INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind, 
goes off “like hotecakes.” but it is Jewel Co., Kans., Jan. 13. 29Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
ood on hot cakes. = 
NS S ney-offers on page 98. WAVLUAGAULE: Vian GEST 
f * \ I 
_ GEORGE W. YORK & CO. Buckwheat and Locust--TheJouncer | [xOxeyayeNae MADE.  bull- 
‘ : Seen -—. 4 
I have been waiting before reporting on a | PA Etight, Sold to the 2 Wholesale 
1 ) Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. piece of buckwheat planted in 1900, to see WAVAWAWAWAWL Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free, 
ze what that planted May 22, 1901, would do. AVAVAWAWAWAW A COLLED SPRING FENCE CO., 
. Y : It came into bloom July 9, and bees were get- Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
; " hit Sie iake bt Gee goto eee ting both pollen and honey from it in great 47Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


HAWKEYE ee 


and you may cryit betore you 

pay ‘for it. $10 buys ourlat- § 
es! pattern. 3 walls, copper 
piping, safety lamp and per- 
fectregulator. ** Profitable 


when planted early. 





Poultry’ (handsome oil paint- 
ing cover) free. Send 10c on from about July 
for catalogue and poultry paper forone year. ithe 


writers were mistaken 


shape. Mustard, clover, 
and all of our honey-plants were in full 
bloom, and it looked to me as if a great many 
in what they have said 
in regard to buckwheat yielding no nectar 


We usually have nothing for bees to work 
20 to August 15, and 


motherwort, catnip 





BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


Manufacturers’ prices. Complete stock. Send 
for our catalog. 


FRED. W. MUTH & CO. 























| 

| 
Hawkeye Incubator Co. Dept. 17 Newton, Ia. | 
Pleas’ mention Bee Journal when writing, 


To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. —_ 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 


S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts. CINCINNATI, 0 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





212 free. Chester,Pa 
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if a crop of buckwheat can be made to fill 
the shortage I am satisfied it is a p: ying in- 
vestment. 


Compare with the “A B C of B Culture,” 
page 50, Doolitthk’s note 44; al-v note page 
197, in regard to locust. 

In this locality there are three varieties, 


common, honey, and one that I do not know 
by what name it is designated. I have ob- 
served closely for three years, and following is 
the result: Two years strong colonies gave 
some surplus, and the other year it sounded 
like a swarm in every tree, but no surplus 
honey. 

The jouncer solves one of my most diffi- 
cult problems, and on " sections it gives 
me as good results as Mr. Davenport gets 
on extracting supers. Many thanks to him and 
the American Bee Journal. L. C. Satssury. 

Bradford a Pa. 





Finally Made the Bees Pay. 


During the past season I was able, through 
the advice and instruction received through 
the columns of the American Bee Journal, 


to make the bees pay for the first time in my 
experience. 

I started with 3 
have 5 that are very 
is pretty light. 

I placed them in an unused bedroom over 
a cold room in the south-east corner of the 
house. They seemed all right when I looked 
in the first of the week, so I did not disturb 
them any more than I was obliged to, in order 
to get some a nroded. Howarp H. House. 

Oneida Co., N. Y., Jan 20. 


colonies last spring and 
heavy now, and 1 that 





Good Yield—Honey-Dew for Stores. 


I saw an item recently that spoke of bees 
supporting a hired man in the hayfield at 
$1.75 per day. I had a prime swarm of 
black bees which came out June 7, 1901, and 
on June 8 I put on sections enough to hold 
64 pounds of honey, and in just 9 days from 
the day I put them on I looked at them and 
found thatevery oreo: them was ready to take 
off, and so I took them away completed and 
in good shape. I think they did fairly well. 

I have kept bees for a number of years 
and have had success with them, for this reason 
I never lost a colony in winter, indoors or out- 
doors, so I think I have been successful. This 
winter I expect to lose them all, on account 
of the honey-dew that they have to winter on. 


A. H. CHeEsLey. 


Carroll Co., N. H., Jan. 20. 





Report of 2 Acres of Buckwheat. 


It was planted May 24, 1900, and bloomed 
July 10. Nectar first showed in the hives to 
any extent July 23. 

Brood-rearing was certainly stimulated up to 
July 28. They at no time worked on blossoms 


after 11 a. m.; on that date they worked 
until 1 p. m. 
The buckwheat on July 28 was loaded 


quite well. 

August 6 the bees worked on it every day, 
but at no time after 11 *. _m., and it is now 
about through blooming. No honey showed in 
the supers but considerab le in the hives. 

On August 6, there were ro acres of buck- 
wheat in full bloom about one-half mile from 
here and bees were putting honey from there 
into the supers. This seems to me to prove 
that it pays to plant buckwheat for bees. 
Fortunately, I was able to harvest quite a 
nice crop of the grain, but this is not the case 
usually, as rain fell several times very op- 
portunely, and a few days more of the hot, 
dry weather would have entirely spoiled it. 


, L. C. Saussury. 
Bradford Co., Pa. 





‘* The Bee in Law.’’ 


On pages 11 and 12, I noticed the finding of 
R. D. Fisher, i, e., “‘The Bee in Law.” That 
finding appears strange, indeed. It would seem 
to me that if a person obtained a license to cut 
down a tree and take either tree or bees 
from the owner of the land, that should be 
sufficient, as against a third party. Why, a 
farmer might as -well sell a fat steer out at 
pasture to a third party, as the owner of 
the land to sell a bee-tree to a third party. You 
do not give just what the statute in New York 
State provides, but I gather from what you have 
boiled down in the matter that Mr. Fisher, or 
anybody in authority there, can rule just as they 
think fit, according to their own personal ideas. 

The law in’ the Province of Ontario is 
laid down by act of Parliament, and the judge 
would have to base his findings accordingly. 
Bees living in a state of freedom in Cntario 


_CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher. 


Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations. 
in U. S., Canada, Australia and New 
Ze aeoil, also by America’s leading 
poultrymen and thousands of others, 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
price refunded. The Wriginal and 


Only Genuine Non-Moisture 
incubator, 
fully covered by patent. Gold Medal and highestaward 
at Pan-American, October, 1901. Illustrated 16-page cir 
cular free. Complete Catalogue, 180 pages, 8x11 inc hes, 
mailed for 10 cents. Ask nearest office for book No. 50 
CYPHEKS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Bafaio, N.¥., Chicago, Lll,, Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee vournal when writing, 


WANTED 2 ‘2 125 colonies of bees in 


some location where I can 
have room for 3 apiaries, within 100 miles of 
Chicago—in Indiana, Michigan, or Wisconsin. 
Address, W. FILMAR, 
100 Bruce St. .LONDON .ONT. CAN. 
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Best in the World. 


None so low in price. Largest illustrated 
seed catalogue ever printed, FREE. En- 
graving of every variety. Price only 1 
cent per pkg, and up. A lot of extra 
packages, rare sorts, presented FREE 
with every order. Send name and address 
by card or letter. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 


Piease wcuuon Kee yvournal Wook Writing 


For Sale, Reasonable x2r tosses: 


TUMBLERS. "Leghorns exclusively — Single- 
Comb, White and Brown; 720 eggs weekly. 


zast Geo. M. Deer, Sulvania, Ohio. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Wagon World. Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
a low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 

gered spokes. No crac ked hubs, no 
loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 

Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quincy, Ills. 


Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing, 














Bee-Supplies. 


ROOT’S GOODS AT THEIR 
FACTORY PRICES. 


Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. 


Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 

The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 

The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You will save money by buying from 


me. Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNAT1, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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shall be the property of the person discov 
them whether he is or is not the progriet 
the land on which they have established | 
selves. But in event of his not being 
owner of the land he would be obligx 
compensate the owner for all or any d 
he would cause the owner of the land 

moving said bees. W. J. Bro 

Ontario, Canada, 


[So long as law-makers are fallib‘e 
there is a likelihood of laws 
fallible. The most that the bee-papers 
do is to try to tell what the laws are.—Ep 


more or 





Bees Wintering Nicely. 


My 240 colonies are wintering nicely, and 
are very rich in stores. We extracted -; 
barrels—about 4,000 pounds—last_ yea 
1% barrels the previous year. Last year 
was exceedingly dry, probably the dryest | 
have ever seen in my 40 years’ residence 
here. Emit Bax 

Hancock Co., Ill., Jan. 20. 





Wintering Well. 


The bees appear to be doing very well 
the cellar, where they were put Dec. 1o. 
It was so very dry last fall that I n't 
expect much white clover the coming summ: 
as last year’s clover burned out. 
L. HIcHBarc: 


7 


Ogle Co., Ill., Jan. 20. 





Treating Foul and Black Brood. 


I will tell how we treated foul and black 
brood the past season with the best results 
We had about 50 colonies which had the dis 
ease in all stages, and, after thinking the ma 
ter over, decided to try a way of our own 


The first thing was to get them strong by 
uniting and otherwise before the honey-floy 
was on; then when the honey was coming 
fast we took an old hive where the bees 
died of foul brood and cut out all of 
combs, scraped the frames as well as we could, 
then put in 2-inch starters for the brood-nest 

Next, going to the hive we wished to treat 
we first smoked, then lightly jarred the bees 
so as to get them to load, as we think it best 
that all bees carry as much honey to the new 
hive as possible. We then moved the old hive 
away a few feet, front or back, set the new 
hive with the starters and a super of draw: 
sections in.its place, then shake the bees out 
before it and let them run in, being careful 
that none of the young bees go into another 
hive, and the work is done. 

The reason for it being a success, is, the 
loaded bees at once store above all foul 
in drawn combs, and commence to clean house 
and, as there is no comb below, if ther: 
any honey on the hive or frames it also goes 
above. I ommitted to say there should be 
excluder between sections and brood-nest. 

Now if the flow should stop before 
super is filled and capped, it should come 
off, otherwise we have a good super of honey 
and the bees never stop work. Out of 
colonies so treated the disease did not appeat 
again, 

This year (1901) has not been a good 
for bee-keepers around here, but we are | 
1902 will be better. ’, J. STewar 

Utah Co., Utah. 
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A Swarming Experience. 


During the season of 1900 I secured 
pounds of honey from 14 colonies, spring cou 
and 19 swarms, several of which I sold during 
the season. Then I expected great ngs 
for the honey season of 1901, but ¢ 
the spring wet weather set in and co 
until about July 1, at which time, ins t 
having my honey crop taken and sold < 
my bees were just about ready to go | t 
in the supers, and in this country it w 
of old that bees could not build cen 
July 10, and as I have always found : 
sary to leave plenty of honey in 
after this time, on which the bees might 
my feelings may be imagined whe 
two to three fair days my bees began to 
which was a large one, and put it in place J! 
the parent colony. (It was hived on rters 
of foundation only). I then went to th 
hive, lifted off the extracting super, 
with bees and empty combs on the ne 
swarm with a queen-excluder between. 
it soon looked as if every bee in tl 
had become deranged, for there woul 
or three swarms in the air at one 
hived some, dumped some on the g 
front of the hives from which tl 





t 
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d address and one 
nailed you FREE 


describing and listing the finest line of BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ SUPPLIES in the world, is ready. 


have not been receiving a copy annually, send us your 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


lf you 


Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St , Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘\NCIES: . C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


Fred W. Muth & Co., S.W. Cor. Walnut 


nt Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado Honey-Producers’ 
tion, Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junnction, Colo.; 


Halley, Montrose, Colo.; 


Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo.; E, T. Abbott, St. 


Mo., Special Southwestern Agent; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, I11; F.C. Erkel, 515 
_N.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co,, Seattle, Wash. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 















prices. 


DES MOINES, 


S We carry a full line and large stock of the A. = 
Root Co. goods, which we sell here at their.factory 
Estimates cheerfully given. 
our 16th annual catalog for 1902. 


JOS. NYSEWANDER, 
710 @ 712 W. Grand Avenue, 






Send to-day for 
Address, 






IOWA. 





paid for Beesw 


low, upon its receipt, 0 


27 cents Cash 


ax. * 


r 29 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 


ak This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
27 cents a pound— 


CASH—for best yel- 


Address as follows, very plainly, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
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‘Low Settlers’ 
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schools and churches; good neighbors. 
of the wonderful Northwest is unequalled 


North Dakota Bulletin : 

Milk River Valley (Mont. Bulletin 
Flathead County 
Cascade County 





Write for rates and full information to any agent of 


Northern Railway, 


Great 


NEW YORK, 412 Broadway. 
BOSTON, 211 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 836 Chestnut St. 


DETROIT, Nor. 8.8. Co.’s Dock 


F.1. WHITNEY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Please mention Bee Journal 


Free land; low-priced land; fine climate; splendid crops; good 
The growth and prosperity 


Now is your opportunity tosecurea home and farm. Don’tneglect 
it. Write to-day. The good land is going fast. 
These Bulletins tell you all about it. 
for each one wanted. 
Colville Reservation (Wash.) Bulletin 
Stevens County 
Central Washington 
’ We 
Map and description of Washington (Folder.) 


BUFFALO, 408 Prudential Building. 
PITTSBURG, 902 Park Blidg., 6th Ave. 


MINNEAPULIS, 300 Nicollet Avenue. 


Gen. Pass. & Ticket Ag’t, 







Rates 


Every Day 
During March and 
April, 1902. 


in the history of America. 


It will soon be gone. 
Send 2c stamp 


natchee Valley 


MILWAUKEE, 66 Wiaconsin St. 
CINCINNATI, 5th and Walnut Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, 403 Carleton Building 
KANSAS CITY, 822 Walnut St. 
DES MOINES, 407 Wainut St. 

ST. PAUL, 332 Robert St. 


MAX BASS, 
Gen’! Immigration Ag’t, 


220 S. Clark St., 
CHICAGO, ILL 





when writing, 





and some I let go. So after a few days 
they settled down to business, and I was soon 
as much surprised at the way they carried honey 
and built comb as was at the way they 
had conducted themselves in their stampede. 
gut that first swarm which I treated as 
I said before, gathered at least twice the amount 
of honey gathered by any other colony 
After July 3, I averaged about 40 pounds, 
of as nice honey per colony as I ever saw. It 
was basswood, the season having been 


such 
that it did not bloom as early as usual. 


I am putting forth every effort to improve 
my bees by selection, have been rearing drones 
from select queens, as well as queens from 
select mothers, and had fair success the past 
season in mating my queens with these drones. 


« ; R. L. Davis. 
Tazewell Co., Va., Dec. 9. 





Bee-Keeping in Southern Ohio. 


I will try to give the readers of the American 
Bee Journal a short description of Southern 
Ohio, mostly applicable to Pike, Highland and 
Adams Counties. We have a great deal of 
land here, in fact it is piled up in great, big 
piles, some of the hills being from 300 to 
45° feet high, and extending many times for 
25 or 30 miles. The valleys are usually not 
over a mile and a half wide, and many are 
only a few hundred feet wide. The valleys 
are rich, being fair grazing and farming land. 
The hills are heavily timbered, and are the 
finest fruit land in the State. The hill land 
is very rocky, and fairly productive on the 
north side, while the south side is mainly 
a barren, slatey soil, covered by scrub-oaks 
and huckleberry bushes. 

In the forest trees the bees find a fine 
pasture. First the red maple, usually about 
March 20, and three varieties of willows, 
red-bud, poplar, dogwood and sassafras com 
ing in just after fruit-bloom. In May, and 
sometimes a little sooner, we get wild straw 
berry bloom, raspberry and _ blackberry, of 
which we have hundreds of acres, especially 
of the blackberry; sugar-maple, chestnut, sour- 
wood, basswood and buckeye. Add to thar 
white clover, motherwort, catnip, hoarhound, 
buttonbush, wild mustard, milkweed, ironweed, 
smartweed, water-lily, golden-rod and asters, 
and you have a partial list of the honey-plants. 
I could name probably 50 more and leave out 
all the wild flowers, of which there is a 
great number. Yet you could ride for miles 
and not see even a box-hive. The man that 
has 20 colonies in any kind of old boxes is 
considered a great bee-man, 
My 18 colonies have a 
hills and dales. Here the Italian bee rules. 
It came abgut in this way: Some 15 years 
ago a Mr. Legg engaged in apiculture to the 
extent of 100 colonies; he became interested in 
politics, was elected county treasurer, defaulted 
the county some $17,000, and later took up his 
residence at Columbus, Ohio, for six years. 
The bees being neglected they sent out many 
swarms which went to the woods, and did 
for the black bees what politics had done for 
their keeper. Motto: Let good enough alone. 
Now it would be impossible to find a colony 
of black bees, and you seldom see a single 
black bee. Bee-trees have as fine Italian bees 
as you wish to see. 

Land is cheap in the hills—can be 
for a song, almost 


range of miles of 


bought 


$3 to $10 per acre; while 
land in the valleys would cost from $40 to 
$60 per acre. We would be glad to welcome 


some good, reliable, up-to-date bee-man, for a 
fellow gets awfully lonesome. If a colony 
dies from any cause, even queenlessness, and 
you ask any box-hive, old-fashioned bee-man 
what ailed them, he would say that worms got 


in the skep, the bees took the cholera, and 
froze to death. They never read a bee-paper, 
saying that it does not pay to keep more 
than enough for seed. But they say they know 
how to catch a sucker. 

One of those fellows approached me one 
day in the spring of 1900, and told me that 
he had two good colonies of bees for sale 
cheap. I told him I knew nothing about bees, 


and could do nothing with them. He said 
he could tell me about them and he would 


teach me. I told him I might trade him a 
watch (it was plated and the plating was 
about all off). Well, we went to look at the 
bees. I took shelter behind an apple-tree, and 


he walked bravely up. It was a nice, spring 





day, just right for bees to get a hustle on 
themselves. One colony was sending out 
several bees, and the other had one or two 
crawling around the entrance. I remarked 
that they were weak. ‘“‘No, those fellows are 
rich; they do not have to work unless they 
feel like it.”” Well, that looked little bit 





reasonable, so 


I bit. 


The fellow helped me carry them that night 


to my vineyard, and I went to bed that 
night dreaming of tons of honey. I was 
satisfied that I had two extreme classes of 
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honey-bees, viz.: one aristocratic, New York 
400—they were so rich they only worked when 
they pleased; the other colony poor, and not 
so far up socially, and had to work like the 


rest of us clodltoppers. 
In a few days my “millionaires” began to 
act as if they were suffering from feet; 
and as the great bee-man had told me of the 
great store of luxuries they owned, I naturally 
supposed they had the gout. In a few days 
they had gone the way of all the world. 
Well, I had caught the germ of bee-fever. 
Later I bought four good colonies in movable 
frame hives, and a man promised to loan me a 
bee-book if I would return it. I went four 
miles after it and it proved to be a bee-supply 


sore 


catalogue for 1891. I returned the “book” 
and it was snugly stored away for future use. 
Pike Co., Ohio, Jan. 14. J. M. West. 





Carbolineum Paint—A Warning. 


A word of warning as to Carbolineum may 
save some sad experience. For outside paint 
it is altogether out of the question, for the 
stuff will never dry, and all bees that touch it 
while the sun shines on it must surely die. 

For bottom-boards, paint the under side, 
and do it a long time before they are to be 
used. Reversible bottoms, of course, cannot 
be painted with it. 

Three years ago I painted some hevw-roosts 


with it on the under side, and it killed a'l the 
lice in the entire hen-house. It also filled the 
building with such horrid fumes that the chick 
ens’ lives were endangered, and they had to re 


main outdoors all day. The vapor that arose 
from the stuff caused the skin on my face to 
peel, and almost blinded me for two days. The 
nasty smell is still on the wood after three 
years. 

Sut still, carbolineum may have its uses in 
the apiary; for instance, it may be effective in 


destroying the bee-moth. The way to do,it is 
to paint a hive-bottom with it, and place over 
it a hive-body with infected combs inside, and 
cover with glass; then place in the hot sun, and 
fumes that rise ought to burn the faces clean 
off of the old worms. 

If carbolineum is handled in the sunshine 
without wearing a face-mask, the handler will 
certainly have reason to regret it. 


Dupage Co., Ill T. FLUEGGE. 





Bees and Ants. 

Many of our bee-keepers do not seem to 
realize the importance of the danger that ants 
are to their bees. I note what our mutual 
friend, Mr. Hasty, says in reply to Mr. Work 


ing (see page 9). Yes, they will not only 
grapple with and destroy the queen, but if 
they are present in immense numbers they 
will destroy every living bee in the hive; and 
they will also carry away the honey, leaving 
the combs as light and dry as if they wer 
robbed by wasps or other bees. 

I remember visiting an apiary of over 60 
colonies that were badly troubled with small 


black-brown ants about three-sixteenths of an 
inch long; they destroyed several colonies, 
among them being a colony in a t1o-frame, 3- 
story Langstroth hive containing 12 to I 


frames of brood, and over too pounds of 
honey, and from 90 to 100 thousand bees, and 
the ants invaded the hives in such vast num- 
bers that they destroyed the bees and com- 
pletely cleaned out the hive in 21 days. 


Mr. Hasty says the number of species of 
ants is immense, which is true. There are 
white, black, brown and red ants, and in size 


they range from about one-sixteenth to seven 
eighths of an inch. As far as their destructive 
effects are concerned their size does not count 
like their numbers; thus a quart of small ants 
are more destructive than a gallon of large 
ones; besides, it is much easier to find and 
destroy large ones than the small ones. 

Mr. Hasty also that bees show 


says anger 


when multitudes of little ants, too small to 
grapple with, get scattered among them He 
could have said with equal truth that the 
bees are in a terror of fright when the hive 
is full of small ants. 

I have opened hives where there were many 
tues more ants than bees, and the bees in 
their frantic efforts to get away from the 
ants that followed them would rush against 
the others. I saw large numbers of ants grap- 
ple the bees by the legs or body, and, as 
they scarcely let go when they fasten them- 
selves on anything, the bees rise and fly 


off with the ants; and : r seldom, if ever, 
a 1 





live to return, and as it n happens that 
the ants are much more numerous than the 
bees, a small colony of bees soon cleans 
ou nd the ants have a picnic carrying off the 
honey. 

After about 15 years of experience with this 
ant-pest, I find that when a supply of water 
is a lable so that the soil can be kept con- 


wet, the eggs will rot and they can 
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delay in the doc- 
tor’s coming. 
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speak of. 


A FEW CENTS 


time in 
Remedies will not only 


SAVE YOU A HUNDRED TIMES 


as much in doctors’ bills, but also the dan- 
ger and suffering caused by the tedious 


REMEDIES 


They have stood the 
test of time, having been on the market 
for over forty years. 
effective, always ready to use, no delay, 
no unnecessary suffering, no expense to 
Only prompt, pleasant, per- 
manent relief to man and beast. 


Watkins’ 


They are always 
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the country, and are known by the 
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, If our agent {has not yet called on you, or 
if we have no agent in your county, kindly send 
us your name and address, and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


- = FREE TO ALL - - 


Your name and address on a postal card will 
bring you a copy of Watkins’ Home Doctor and 
Cook Book, a fully illustrated 100 page book, 
containing weather forecasts, fine cooking re- 
cipes and much valuable and interesting infor- 
mation for old and young. 
the kind ever published. Write for it to-day, 


TheJ.R. Watkins Medical Co. 


10 Liberty St., WINONA, MINN., U. S. A, 


The finest book of 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


















Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 





Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 


SUPPLIES. 


Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





FOR THE WIFE 


AND CHILDREN. 
Get an incubator that they can run; 
one that will do good work from the 
/ start and last for years. The Sure 
3 Hatch is made of California red 
wood, with 120z. cold rolled c >» 
B BHydro Safety Lamp, Climax Satets y 
Corrugated Wafer regulator. Send for o 
free catalog. It gives actual phot»graphsot b 
dreds who are making money with the Sure Hateh Incubator. Our 
Common Sense Brooder is the best. end now 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus,0. 
lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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killed out. Great quantities can be 
with coal-oil, fire, boiling water, or 
of sweetened water or with poisoned 
sugar. When it is found impossible 
1em down by the above methods, the 
be protected by using three small 
ibout 7 feet apart. Take two long 
tlings, brace them, then place as many 
the stand will hold; then paint a two- 
around the trestle legs with a mix- 
two-thirds of lard to one-third of 
If it dries too quickly add a little 
i. The ants will not go over it if it is 
and sticky; apply it from about the 
April until the middle of June, as the 
not be troublesome after that date, 


yey and irrigating water prospects 

oming season appear to be bright in 
rtions of the State; but in many parts 
State at present the indications are not 
¢ ‘here is very little snow in the 
wever, it is not too late for snow. 

" Lovesy. 

Co., Utah, Jan. 13. 





‘CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
will hold its annual convention in the City 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, April 5, 
102, at 10a.m, This promises to be an interest- 
ng convention. Allareinvited. Itis desired 
form an exchange for the protection and ben- 
efit of our bee-keepers. Come and aid a good 
cause. It is expected that every county will be 
represented. J. B. Face, Sec. 
E. S. LovEesy, Pres. 


South Dakota.—The annual meeting of the 
South Dakota Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the City Hall in Yankton, on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 19,1902. The committee is making 
special effort to make this meeting of interest 
to all who are any way connected with bees or 
ruit. Let all who are interested in bees come 
and bring a friend with them. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


JUST AWORD. 


Any of our full line of Carriages and Buggies sent any- 


where on , 
vereoe 3O Days’ Free Trial. 
How can we do this? Because we 
facturein our own factory all 
icles wesell. Get one of our free 
money saving catalogues. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg. 
Co., Station 33, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
( Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan) 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





’ 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
paid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 

M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy sorts, Nursery grown, for wind- 
breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid,$2 
to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to seloct 
from. Write at once for free Catalogue 
nd Bargain Sheet. Local Agents wanted, 


D. Hill, speciatse, Dundee. lil. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ITALIAN QUEENS and the 
WARFIELD STRAWBERRY ... 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 
\sk for our price-list and testimonials. 
we are spending-the winter in North Da- 
allour correspondence, whether social or 
ss (until further notice) should be ad- 


D. J. BLOCHER, Denbeigh, N. Dak. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 





n this 













s regarding 
Send for circulars 
and most 
i ed and original Bingham Bee-Smoker 
YEARS THE BEsT ON EARTH. 
<aAUf T. FP. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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“ALL RIGHT” 5:.*/.58-% 


is means that we bn any where 
our 60 Ese Copper ‘Tank 
**All Right” Incubator on 

FORTY DAYS FREE RIAL 
and charge 88.00 for it only when 
the customer is satisfied. Absolute- 
ly the best 60 egg machine on the 
| market at any price. Send for our 
free poultry book, “All Right.” 
(Western orders shipped from Des Moines, Ia. 


CLAY PHELPS INCUBATOR CO., STATION 6, CINCINNATI, 0. 


WaNt60 tracted Roney: 


 —— 
. _» 





tate price, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S: Water St., CHIcaco 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 










200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
ege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 








45A26t Mention tne American Kee Journal. 


California | Ifyou care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Condecensty illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San Francisco, CAr,. 


‘‘What Happened to Ted’”’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON. 

This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x6%{ inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight into a little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East On10 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A, J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘*Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 




















Tip-Top Glass Honey-Jars 


The picture shown 
herewith represents the 
best one-pound jar for 
honey that we know of. 
It is made of the clear- 
est flint glass, and when 
filled with honey, anda 


makes as handsome a 
package as can be im- 
agined. Its glass top 


ring, and is held in 
place by a flat steel 
spring across the top as 
shown in the picture. It 
is practically air-tight, 
thus permitting no leak, 
which is an important thing with honey- 
sellers. 





We can furnish these jars, f.o.b. Chicago, | 


at these prices: One gross, $5.00; two gross, 
$4.75 a gross; five or more gross $4.50 pel 
TOSS. 

If you try them once you will likely use no 
other kind of top or sealing arrangement for 
honey-jars. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - 


‘ 





neat label attached, it | 


sets on a flat rubber | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX & 


BAR AR IR WIR RK TR IRS RK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 7.—Hope of February bringing 
a good demand for honey is so far disappoint- 
ing. The weather is extremely cold, yet this 
should not curtail the demand, for honey is a 
cold-weather luxury, and to most people more 
inviting when cold than whenitis hot. Per- 
haps one of the causes (for there are many) was 
the holding back of the crop by producers in 
the early autumn, on the supposition that the 
yield was light taking the country as a whole; 
the result was consumers reasoned that it was 
going to be scarce and substituted other things 
in lieu thereof. Comb is freely offered with 
prices weak at 14@15c for choice to fancy; 
13@14c for No.1; 11@12c for amber and buck- 
wheat. Extracted slow at former prices. Bees- 
wax strong at 29c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Honey market firm 
for all grades of comb honey, of which there is 
a very light stock here. White comb is selling 
at 15@l6c; No. 2, 14@15c; buckwheat and amber, 
13@14c. Extracted slow at 6@7c for white; but 
buckwheat extracted is selling best at 6 cents. 
Beeswax scarce, 28@30c. H. R. Wricurt. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 7.—The honey market has 
been rather dull this year. Comb honey is sell- 
ing fairly, and brings as follows: White clover, 
15c; lower grades from 12%@14c. Extracted 
honey sells very slow, the lower grades bring- 
ing 5@6c, and fancy,6%@7%c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

C. H. W. WEBER. 

Boston, Jan. 20.—Strictly tancy comb honey 
in cartons, 15%c; A No. 1, 15c; No. 1, 144c; very 
little No. 2 to offer; stock nominally running 
No. 1 and A No.1. Extracted, light amber, 
7%c: amber, 7c; Florida honey, 64@7c. 

Our market continues somewhat dull in the 
demand for honey, while stocks are ample for 
the balance of the season, unless there should 
be a much larger demand than we at this mo- 
ment anticipate. BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


NEw York, Feb.8.—There has been very lit- 
tle movement of late in comb honey, and while 
there is no buckwheat on the market to amount 
to anything, there is sufficient quantity of the 
different grades of white honey. The demand 
having been slow of late, prices have had a 
downward tendency and are likely to remain 
so during the spring. 

We quote: Fancy white, l4c, and exception- 
ally fine stock at perhaps 15c; No.1 white at 
13c; amber at 11@12c. xtracted remains dull 
at unchanged prices. Arrivals of late are quite 
plentiful of allthe different grades. Beeswax 
firm at 283@28¢c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANCISCO, Jan. 22.—White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, 8@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54%@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

Market continues quiet, but is tolerably firm, 
particularly for choice toselect. Spot stocks 
are of rather small volume, and there are no ev- 
idences of much being left in the interior. 
There is some probability of prices hardening 
slightly during the next few months, particu- 
larly if the spring trade proves to be of good 


average proportions, 
WANTE 150 COLONIES OF BEES 
in March or April. State 
kind of hive and general conditions; also low- 
est cash price. Address, G. E. P., 
Care American Bee Journal, 
6Atf 144 & 146 Erie Street, Curcaco, ILL. 








Notice.—On another page of this issue of our 
= rd will be found the advertisement of the 
Vatkins Medical Company, of Winona, Minn. 
These people are the sole owners and manu- 
facturers of the famous Watkins Remedies. 
These remedies are not new and untried prepa- 
rations, for they have been upon the market 
and in daily use over a very large section of the 
country for the past 34 years. We do not doubt 
but that many of our readers are perfectly fa- 
miliar with and are now using the Watkins 
Remedies. They have stood the most rigid test 
of all these years and are more popular with 
the people to day than ever before. This could 
not be true but for the fact that the remedies 
are made upon honor and sold on their merits. 
The responsibility of the Watkins Medical 
Company is entirely beyond question. Ask 
your banker, any reputable business man, or 
refer to Bradstreet and Dun’s Commercial Re- 
ports. Write them for a free copy of their Home 
Doctor and Cook Book. This will serve to ax 
quaint you with these people and gives at the 
same time valuable information, weather fore- 
casts, cooking recipes,etc. Address the J. R. 
Watkins Medical Co.,10 Liberty St., Winona, 
Minn., and please mention this journal. 
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honey-bees, viz.: one aristocratic, New York 
400—they were so rich they only worked when 
they pleased; the other colony poor, and not 
so far up socially, and had to work like the 
rest of us clodhoppers. i 

In a few.days my “millionaires” began to 
act as if they were suffering from sore feet; 
and as the great bee-man had told me of the 
great store of luxuries they owned, I naturally 
supposed they had the gout. In a few days 
they had gone the way of all the world. 

Well, I had caught the germ of bee-fever. 
Later I bought four good colonies in movable 
frame hives, and a man promised to loan me a 
bee-book if I would return it. I went four 
miles after it and it proved to be a bee-supply 
catalogue for 1891. I returned the “book” 
and it was snugly stored away for future use. 


Pike Co., Ohio, Jan. 14. J. M. West. 





Carbolineum Paint—A Warning. 


A word of warning as to Carbolineum may 
save some sad experience. For outside paint 
it is altogether out of the question, for the 
stuff will never dry, and all bees that touch it 


while the sun shines on it must surely die. 

For bottom-boards, paint the under side, 
and do it a long time before they are to be 
used. Reversible bottoms, of course, cannot 
be painted with it 

Three years ago I painted some hen-roosts 
with it on the under side, and it killed all the 
lice in the entire hen-house. It also filled the 
building with such horrid fumes that the chick 
ens’ lives were endangered, and they had to re 
main outdoors all day. The vapor that arose 


from the stuff caused the skin on my face to 
peel, and almost blinded me for two days. Th« 
nasty smell is still on the wood after three 


years. 


Sut still, carbolineum may have its uses in 


the apiary; for instance, it may be effective in 
destroying the bee-moth. The way to do it is 
to paint a hive-bottom with it, and place over 
it a hive-body with infected combs inside, and 
cover with glass; then place in the hot sun, and 
fumes that rise ought to burn the faces clean 
off of the old worms. 

If carbolineum is handled in the sunshine 
without wearing a face-mask, the handler will 
certainly have reason to regret it. 

Dupage Co., Ill T. FLUEGGE. 


Bees and Ants. 
Many of our bee-keepers do not seem to 
realize the importance of the danger that ants 


are to their bees. I note what our mutual 
friend, Mr. Hasty, says in reply to Mr. Work 
ing (see page 9). Yes, they pill not only 


grapple with and destroy the queen, but if 
they are present in immense numbers they 
will destroy every living bee in the hive; and 
they will also carry away the honey, leaving 
the combs as light and dry as if they were 
robbed by wasps or other bees. 

I remember visiting an apiary of over 60 
colonies that were badly troubled with small 
black-brown ants about three-sixteenths of an 
inch long; they destroyed several colonies, 
among them being a colony in a 1o-frame, 3- 
story Langstroth hive containing 12 to 15 
frames of brood, and over 100 pounds of 
honey, and from 90 to 100 thousand bees, and 
the ants invaded the hives in such vast num- 
bers that they destroyed the bees and com- 
pletely cleaned out the hive in 21 days. 

Mr. Hasty says the number of species of 
ants is immense, which is true. There are 
white, black, brown and red ants, and in size 
they range from about one-sixteenth to seven- 
eighths of an inch. As far as their destructive 
effects are concerned their size does not count 
like their numbers; thus a quart of small ants 
are more destructive than a gallon of large 
ones; besides, it is much easier to find and 
destroy large ones than the small ones. 

Mr. Hasty also says that bees show anger 
when multitudes of little ants, too small to 
grapple with, get scattered among them He 
could have said with equal truth that the 
bees are in a terror of fright when the hive 
is full of small ants. 

I have opened hives where there were many 
times more ants than bees, and the bees in 
their frantic efforts to get away from the 
ants that followed them would rush against 
the others. I saw large numbers of ants grap 
ple the bees by the legs or body, and, as 
they scarcely let go when they fasten them- 


selves on anything, the bees rise and fly 
off with the ants; and as they seldom, if ever, 
ive to return, and as it often happens that 
the ants are much more numerous than the 
bees, a small colony of bees is soon cleaned 
out, and the ants have a picnic carrying off the 
h ne 


After about 15 years of experience with this 
ant-pest, I find that when a supply of water 
is available so that the soil can be kept con- 
tinually wet, the eggs will rot and they can 
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invested at the right time in Watkins’ 
Remedies will not only 


SAVE YOU A HUNDRED TIMES 


as much in doctors’ bills, but also the dan- 
ger and suffering caused by the tedious 
delay in the doc- 
tor’s coming. 































































are nothing new. They have stood the 


f 
WATKINS’ 
REMEDIES 


test of time, having been on the market 
for over forty years. They are always 
effective, always ready to use, no delay, 
no unnecessary suffering, no expense to 
speak of. Only prompt, pleasant, per- 
manent relief to man and beast. 





BEWARE of Imitations, Wat- 
kins’ Remedies are sold 
through our traveling salesmen in 
the country, and are known by the 
icture and signature of 
Vatkins on every wrapper and 
label as follows: [2 (2 t= 





__If our agent {has not yet called on you, or 
if we have no agent in your county, kindly send 
us your name and address, and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


- = FREE TO ALL - - 


Your name and address on a postal card will 
bring you a copy of Watkins’ nea Doctor and 
Cook Book, a fully illustrated 100 page book, 
containing weather forecasts, fine cooking re- 
cipes and much valuable and interesting infor- 
mation for oldand young. The finest book of 
the kindever published. Write for it to-day, 


10 Liberty St., WINONA, MINN., U. S.A, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


TheJ.R. Watkins Medical Co, <u 
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arshfield Manufacturing Company. 





Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 


Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








FOR THE WIFE 


AND CHILDREN. 
Get an incubator that they can run; 
one that will do good work from the 
start and last for years. The Sure 
Hatch is made of California red 
wood, with 120z.cold rolled copper tank, 
Hydro Safety Lamp, Climax Satety boiler and 
Corrugated Wafer regulator. Send for our big 
free catalog. It gives actual photographsot hun- 
dreds who are making money with the Sure Hatch Incubator. Our 
Common Sense Brooder is the best. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. 
lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


send now 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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‘CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in the City 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, April 5, 
1002, at 10a.m, This promises to be an interest- 
ng convention. Allareinvited. Itis desired 

, form an exchange for the protection and ben- 

of our bee-keepers. Come and aid a good 
cause. It is expected that every county will be 
represented. J. B. Face, Sec. 

E. S. Lovesy, Pres. 


South Dakota.—The annual meeting of the 
South Dakota Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the City Hall in Yankton, on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 19,1902. The committee is making 
special effort to make this meeting of interest 

all who are any way connected with bees or 
fruit. Let all who are interested in bees come 
ind bring a friend with them. 
THE EXEcurTIvEeE COMMITTEE, 


JUST AWORD. 


AG 
Any of our full line of Carriages and Buggies sent any- 


where on 30 Days’ Free rial, 





How can we do this? Becausewe 
manufacturein our own factory all 
ehicles wesell. Get one of our free 
money saving catalogues. c 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg. Qa 
Co., Station 33, Kalamazoo, Mich, FS, 
( Pioneers of the Pree Trial Plan) = 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


’ 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save zoe freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy sorts, Nursery grown, for wind- 
breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid,$2 
to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to select 
from. Write at once for free Catalogue 
nd Bargain Sheet. Local Agents wanted. 


D. Hill, Sc Dundee, ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ITALIAN QUEENS and the 
WARFIELD STRAWBERRY ... 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Il. 
Ask for our price-list and testimonials. 
\s we are spending the winter in North Da- 
ta, allour correSpondence, whether social or 


usiness (until further notice) should be ad- 
*ssed, 


D. J. BLOCHER, Denbeigh, N. Dak. 
sAtt 


tf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
the oldes 


Send for circular and most 


uproved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker 
23 YEARS TH# BEST ON EARTH. 
25Atf T. PF. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 








n this 






Mentio 








regarding 


Piease mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 












8 means that we Ship anywhere 
our 60 Ese Copper ‘Jank 
*“*All Right” Incubator on 

FORTY DAY FREE RIAL 
and charge 88.00 for it only when 
| the customer is satisfied. Absolute- 
ly the best 60 egg machine on the 
market at any price. Send for our 
free poultry book, “All Right.” 
(Western orders shipped from Des Moines, Ia. 


CLAY PHELPS INCUBATOR CO., STATION 6, CINCINNATI, 0. 


WaNt6d tract hoca 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S: Water St., Co1caco 
3Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


“ALL RIGHT” $i%°,58.00 
















200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
ege. Write for catalogue to-day. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 








45A26t Mention tne American Bee Journal. 


California | 1172" care 10 kxow of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Cocdecusty illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San Francisco, CAr. 


‘‘What Happened to Ted’’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON. 

This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x68, inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight intoa little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East On10 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 




















Tip-Top Glass Honey-Jars 


The picture shown 
herewith represents the 
best one-pound jar for 
honey that we know of. 
It is made of the clear- 
est flint glass, and when 
filled with honey, anda 
neat label attached, it 
makes as handsome a 





package as can be im- 
agined. Its glass top 
sets on a flat rubber | 
ring, and is held in 

place by a flat steel 

spring across the top as 

shown in the picture. It 

is practically air-tight, 

thus permitting no leak, 

which is an important thing with honey- 

sellers. 

We ean furnish these jars, f.o.b. Chicago, 
at these prices: One gross, $5.00; two gross, 
$4.75 a gross; five or more gross $4.50 per 
gross. 

If you try them once you will likely use no 
other kind of top or sealing arrangement for 
honey-jars. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX & 


WAR AR AR AR RAR FR IRN RIK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CuHIcaGo, Feb. 7.—Hope of February bringing 
a good demand for honey is so far disappoint- 
ing. The weather is extremely cold, yet this 
Should not curtail the demand, for honey is a 
cold-weather luxury, and to most people more 
inviting when cold than whenitis hot. Per- 
haps one of the causes (for there are many) was 
the holding back of the crop by producers in 
the early autumn, on the supposition that the 
yield was light taking the country as a whole; 
the result was consumers reasoned that it was 
going to be scarce and substituted other things 
in lieu thereof. Comb is freely offered with 
prices weak at 14@15c for choice to fancy; 
13@14c for No.1; 11@12c for amber and buck- 
wheat. Extracted slow at former prices. Bees- 
wax strong at 29c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Honey market firm 
for all grades of comb honey, of which there is 
a very light stock here. White comb is selling 
at 15@1l6c; No. 2, 14@15c; buckwheat and amber, 
13@14c. Extracted slow at 6@7c for white; but 
buckwheat extracted is selling best at 6 cents. 
Beeswax scarce, 28@30c. H. R. WR1icatT. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 7.—The honey market has 
been rather dull this year. Comb honey is sell- 
ing fairly, and brings as follows: White clover, 
15c; lower grades from 124%@l4c. Extracted 
honey sells very slow, the lower grades bring- 
ing 5@6c, and fancy,64%@7%c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

C. H. W. WeBer. 

Boston, Jan. 20.—Strictly tancy comb honey 
in cartons, 15%c; A No. 1, 15c; No. 1, 144c; very 
little No.2 to offer; stock nominally running 
No. 1 and A No.1. Extracted, light amber, 
7%c: amber, 7c; Florida honey, 64@7c. 

Our market continues somewhat dull in the 
demand for honey, while stocks are ample for 
the balance of the season, unless there should 
be a much larger demand than we at this mo- 
ment anticipate. BLaxkeg, Scott & Ler. 


New York, Feb. 8.—There has been very lit- 
tle movement of late in comb honey, and while 
there is no buckwheat on the market to amount 
to anything, there is sufficient quantity of the 
different grades of white honey. The demand 
having been slow of late, prices have had a 
downward tendency and are likely to remain 
so during the spring. 

We quote: aucy white, l4c, and exception- 
ally fine stock at perhaps 15c; No.1 white at 
13c; amber at 11@12c. xtracted remains dull 
at unchanged prices. Arrivals of late are quite 
plentiful of allthe.different grades. Beeswax 
firm at 28@28%c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANCISCO, Jan. 22.—White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, 8@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

Market continues quiet, but is tolerably firm, 
particularly for choice toselect. Spot stocks 
are Of rather small volume, and there are no ev- 
idences of much being left in the interior. 
There is some probability of prices hardening 
slightly during the next few months, particu- 
larly if the spring trade proves to be of good 


average proportions, 
WANTE 150 COLONIES OF BEES 
in March or April. State 
kind of hive and general conditions; also low- 
est cash price. Address, G. E. P., 
Care American Bee Journal, 
6Atf 144 & 146 Erie Street, Curcaco, ILL. 








Notice.—On another page of this issue of our 
oe will be found the advertisement of the 

atkins Medical Company, of Winona, Minn. 
These people are the sole owners and manu- 
facturers of the famous Watkins Remedies. 
These remedies are not new and untried prepa- 
rations, for they have been upon the market 
and in daily use over a very large section of the 
country for the past 34 years. We do not doubt 
but that many of our readers are perfectly fa- 
miliar with and are now using the Watkins 
Remedies. They have stood the most rigid test 
of all these years and are more popular with 
the people to day than ever before. This could 
not be true but for the fact that the remedies 
are made upon honor and sold on their merits. 
The responsibility of the Watkins Medical 
Company is entirely beyond question. Ask 
your banker, any reputable business man, or 
refer to Bradstreet and Dun’s Commercial Re- 
ports. Write them for a free copy of their Home 
Doctor and Cook Book. This will serve to ac- 
quaint you with these people and gives at the 
same time valuable information, weather fore- 
casts, cooking recipes,etc. Address the J. R. 
Watkins Medical Co.,10 Liberty St., Winona, 
Minn., and please mention this journal. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, Extractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


¢ aa W. M. GerrisnH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 








We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

sm 10% 255 Son 
Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.20 $2.50 $4.50 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ....... ooo OO Lew 40 Tie 
White Clover ............ 1.00 1.90 4.50 8.50 





Alfalfa Clover 80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal whien writing 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
GEIR % >, ==, 
Lae SW AT Roor — 


ct ‘S PRICES, 





at prices that are the lowest. 





Everything used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIAN 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





—— 
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«1 Dadant’s Foundation 3: 


¥ 
: Year Year } 





s $ What m anybody do? BEAUTY, 
We guarantee Satisfaction. PUgny TiRMNESS. No SAGGING. 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


Why does it sell so well ? Because, it nas always given better satis. 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name: for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
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Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 2iss:::--. eae: 
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: Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
m” 





for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 
at all times..... 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


AAAAAAWAAAAAAAAA’AIAI’AIIAAAAAsIsms 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


900000600600000604 
e “FACTS.” . @ 





It isa fact that Root’s Catalog for 1902, the & 
91st edition, contains information valuable § 
to EVERY bee-keeper, whether he has one ‘Kite 
colony or athousand colonies. The cata- 
log is ready for mailing,and will be sent § 
free to allapplicants. If you will give us ‘Kio 
the names and addresses of 10 or more bee-keepers, we will send you in addition our 
40-page semi monthly journal, GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE, for 3 months free. ‘ 
San 
It’s a fact that Root’s Cowan Honey-Extractors are acknowledged ¢ 
by far the best extractors on the market. You will make a m s- 
take if you take one represented to be “‘ just as good.” Our de- Ke 


sigus are the best,we use the best material, and our workmanship 
ship is unsurpassed. Insist on ‘‘Root’s’’ Cowan, 


Root’s Catalog 








Now Ready 





Root’s 
=~ Extractors 


00-0:0-0-0-0 


»~> 
a It is a ‘Fact” that the DANZENBAKER HIVE ‘tor Comb Honey, 

+) Danz. Hive is acknowledged by att who have given it a fair trial, the best 
- hive for comb honey. 


= 
@: 


WZ Gives Best It is a fact that bee-keepers using the Danz. hive get better yield & 


2 Yields from this hive than any other hives in their yards. 
+) Sam 
Higher It is alsoa fact that the honey in Danz. Sections generally sells 
Price for for a higher price, aud always finds a ready market. We have yet ey, 
o earn of a bee-keeper having comb honey in Danz. sections who VW 
Honey had to hold his honey because of a dull market. D1 
It is a fact that Root’s Goods are in demand everywhere. For ¥ 


= 
. this reason we have agencies all over the Untied States and up- 
~ Agencies ward of 25 foreign countries. A fulllist of agents sent on appli- 
> cation, 


Low Freight 
= Quick 


©) 
3 
Facts se aaa About Bees,” 7th edition, revised, is now ready. Full of 
, information, and sent to any address for a2 cent stamp or free if 
= About Bees 560 mention this paper. . 


C 


, , Ket 
It is a fact that we are able by these agencies to furnish our goods C 
quickly, and at low cost of transportation. a 


Delivery & 


s 
& 
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S The A, I Root Company, 


MEDINA, OHIO, U.S, A. 
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144 & 146 Erie St . 
QP GEORGE W. YORK & CO., HickGo na 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 
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